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editorial 


“ Love! blesséd: Love! it we could hang 
ournvalls with 
The splendors of athousand rosy Mays, 
Surely they would not shine so well as thou 
dost, 
Lighting our dusty days. 


Without thee, what a dim and woeful story 

Our years would be, oh, excellence sub- 
lime! 

Slip of the life eternal, brightly glowing 


yg 99 


In the low soil of time. 
—Alice Cary. 
* 
* * 

WE are pleased to learn that we of 
the West, who have been listen- 
ing to Mozoomdar and. the other 
prophets of India, have, in turn, been 
able to make an acceptable offering 
to their countrymen. The Calcutta 
Indian Messenger has recently repub- 
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CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 9Q, 1893. 


lished in full from Unity Mr. Gan- | appeared that it was through his per- 


nett’s sermon on “Culture Without 
College:” which at the time of its 
publication called forth so many ex- 
pressions of appreciation. 


THE Appletons, who have done so 
much towards popularizing science, 
have projected a series of books to be 
known as the “ Anthropological Se- 
ries.” 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 10 


ee , 


ey 


sistency, tact and indomitable energy 


that such a unique enterprise had not 
only been conceived but actually car- 
ried through, his neighbors in Chicago 
were not less surprised than those from 
Other parts of the land. His addresses 
of welcome and introduction have been 
singularly appropriate, seeming to 
catch the central thought of all, wheth- 
er missions or evolution, education, 
labor or socialism. He has been most 


ably seconded by those in charge of 


Prof. Frederick Starr, of the Univer- | 


sity of Chicago. ‘The first book will 
be by Prof. O. R. Mason, on “ Wo- 
man’s Place in Primitive 
Others will follow on Prehistoric 
Archwology, Ethnology, ete. An- 
thropology is perhaps the newest of 
the'sciences. It certainly must prove 
not only one of the most interest- 
ing but the most important science 
that can engage the attention of the 
student. We must improve our an- 
thropology before wean ever ame- 
liorate to any great extent the atro- 
cious theology that still obtains. Let 
us know more of man; then we may 
more wisely infer the nature and 


purpose of the Power that gave him | 
157 | Deing. 


~ 
* * 
TuHE following tribute to President 


160 | , 
Bonney, from The Independent, we 


feticity displayed by Mr. Bonney in 
saying just the right thing in wel- 
coming each one of -the many con- 
gresses, could not fail to command 
the admiration of all. 


Of the various people brought into 
prominence in connection with the 
World’s Fair, there are few who are 
more interesting in their personality 
than Mr. C. C. Bonney, the originator, 
manager and President of the World’s 


congresses touching upon almost every 
phase of intellectual development. Mr. 
Bonney is a man of slight build who 


Culture.” | 


the monthly bulletin 
 Follen 


pastor. 


P the different departments, and all have 
The books are to be edited by | 


worked together to accomplish what 
will be far more enduring in its results 
than the Fair itself, beautiful and won- 
derful as that is. 


* 

.* @ 
The Parish Outlook is the name of 
issued by the 
Church, East Lexington, 
Mass., of which our old fellow-work- 
er in the West, George W. Cooke, is 


In the November issue it 


sets forth the non-sectarian attitude 


of the Follen Church in words which 


will doubtless express the attitude of 


a large and 


given 


increasing number of 
churches to whom circumstances have 
the name “Unitarian,” but 
which are ready to abandon the name 


| promptly the moment it is pushed to 


any doctrinal limitation or denomina- 
tional definiteness that will differ- 
entiate them from the non-dogmatic 


work and workers who are now labor- 


‘ing uader many sect names or under 
quote with much pleasure. The great | 


no denominational name whatever. 
How long such churches will wear 
the Unitarian name will be deter- 
mined by the temper of those who 
have the name most in keeping. It 
is acceptable only when it is held 


‘loosely, and easily convertible into 


its literary and spiritual synonyms. 
This church is not Unitarian in the 
sense of requiring that its members 


shall accept the belief of that denomi- 
Fair Auxiliary, with its multitude of | 
sense that the doctrines of that body 
‘are specially inculcated from its pulpit. 


would never attract particular atten- | 


tion. He has been known by a limited 
circle for many years as a quiet, una;- 


‘suming lawyer, noted for nothing in 


particular unless it be a broad catho- 
licity which kept his interest alive in 
the most diverse men and opinions. A 
Swedenborgian in religious profession, 
he did not mingle greatly with men of 
other denominations, so that he was by 
no means widely known: and when it 


present time. 
ent it does not wish to withdraw itself 


i 


i 


) 
; 


only in so far a3 it is nece:sary 


nation: and it i; not Unitarian in the 


In fact, as in name, Follen church is 
independent and non-sectarian. Un- 
der Dr. Follen it was so organized, 
and it has continued such to the 
But in being indspend- 


from the sympathy and co-operation 
of other churches. It is sectarian 
y to 
be so. in order to secure fellowship. 
In so far as its own special work is 
concerned, it is the distinct aim of Fol- 


“But if 
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len chureh to be a village, and not | 
denominational, organization. That is, 
in all its work its purpose is to ‘serve 
the interests of Kast Lexington and its 
people, rather than the interests of any 
denomination. It does not keep before 
it, as its main purpose, that of making 
its members Unitarians. Its aim is to 
serve the moral and religious, social 
and intellectual, interests of the people 
of East Lexington. In its religious 
teaching the aim is to inculcate what 
is important, positive, and universal. 
lt has no time for debating sectarian 
differences. It wishes to help individ- 
uals, to elevate the community, to make 
life sweeter and better. In trying to 
make a non-sectarian church, it is not 
our aim to make a church that has no 
religion. We wish to stand for some- 
thing that is sure and great, that in- 
spires men with hope and faith. What 
all religious people hold in common 
seems to answer to this idea. That we 
try to teach: that the church stands 


for. 
* 
* + 
WHAT to do with Prendergast is 
now a painful question which the 


Chicago court must decide. We are 
threatened with a _ long, learned, 
wearisome investigation as to the 
scientific nature of insanity. How- 
ever difficult it may be to fit his case 
into exact scientific terms, there is 
no question but that the strong Sax- 
on word, “fool,” fits his case, and 
fools are dangerous persons to have 
around always. They are ever liable 
to do foolish things as this man has, 
and foolish deeds have always an ele- 
ment of wickedness in them. It will 
be a ghastly thing to hang a man 
who in a few years will doubtless die 
of dementia or some cognate imbe- 
cility : a man who is already old be- 
fore he is thirty, a man whose ante- 
cedents on the paternal side he!ped 
populate the mad-houses of Ireland. 
there be any intimidating 
power in punishment it is right that 
he should be used as a warning to 
other fools who are being tempted by 
such short cuts to notoriety and re- 
venge, and it is certainly true that 
this man has already had too much 
freedom. The community needs pro- 
tection from such. It will be hard to 
find a jury who will hang such an 
imbecile. It would be a plain and 
clear and quick task to commit him 
for life within the walls of Joliet. If 
the relic of barbarism known as capi- 
tal punishment were off of the stat- 
ute books of Dllinois it wou'd be a 
much easier matter to do the wise 
and the right thing with Prender- 
rast. 


WE have quoted in another note 
the words of George W. Cooks, con- 
cerning the name “Unitarian.” We 
desire also to commend his words in 


show how many of our ministers are 


concerning these matters. 


the same issue of the Outlook concern- | 
ing Christianity. Both these notes 


growing into clearness of utterance 
We look 
for no “changes of front,” no start- 
ling “ revolutions,” but there is: now 
taking place a phenomenal change of 
emphasis. “ Pure Christianity,” like 
“genuine Unitarianism,” are words 
that mean nothing when pressed to 
any doctrinal equivalent. Like the 
skylark, they sing only when allowed 
the freedom of the air, the indefinite- 
ness of life. Seize them in the hand 
and there is no song and not much 
beauty. Press them close in order to 
preserve them and the live thing is 
dead and worthless. 


The study of origins and historic re- 
lations has shown a common root in the 
past, and that no sect has a monopoly 
of good or evil. The tendency of the 
age towards unity and harmony in 
other directions,—in politics, in social 
life, in intellectual ideals,—has led to 
the same result in religion. The men 
who honor and trust each other in 
business during the week cannot hate 
each other on Sunday becaure they at- 
tend churches that have not the same 
name and creed. The men who en- 
counter the same high intellectual 
ideals in the literatures of Pagan, 
Catholic, and Protestant ages are not 
likely to give overmuch weight to 
petty divisions caused by religious con- 
troversy. Such studies as these have 
led men to see that the Christianity of 
controversy and of sect is not the real 
one which ought to appeal to them. 


WANTED A CIVIC CATHEDRAL. 


Kor years we have been urging the 
need of a free hall, or a nest of halls, 
in Chicago and other cities. Such a 
building to be erected not for gain 
but for humanity; a building around 
which the educational and the hu- 
mane interests of the community 
will gather: a building into which 
everything that makes for the better- 
ment of the world will be admitted 
free, subject only to the conditions 
of good behavior, courtesy, and the 
necessary rotation, and where noth- 
ing coarse, selfish, or speculative 
would be admitted for any price. 
Our pleain this direction has been 
regarded as Utopian by many friends 
who are disposed to regard UNITY as 
sane on most subjects. But the prac- 
ticality of such a scheme has been 
demonstrated in a large way by the 
Art Institute Building on the Lake 
Front during the last six months. 
Notwithstanding certain remediable 
annoyances the building itself has 
been a revelation, a direct contribu- 
tion to practical sociology. 


every town. 
it no more for such uses, we begin to 


It has» 
shown what a People’s Palace under 


wise direction might do for any and 
Now that Chicago has 


realize how helpless this great city is 
in its struggle with evil of every 
kind. ‘The friends of culture, refine- 
ment and reform are impotent for 
want of any adequate plac? in which 
to exhibit their spiritual ware3, and 
where they may meet for mutual co- 
operation and consultation. Chicago 
is again, spite of allits boasted might 
and hospitality, withouta single place 
at the center of its life where the 
friends of the city or of any interests 
of the city may meet t> advance such 
interests without first satisfying the 
demands of financial, theological, or 
private courtesies. All the available 
halls in the city are built with pri- 
vate means by those who havea right 
to expect in return some private gain. 
It costs a thousand dollars to control 
the great Auditorium Hall for a 
single night, one hundred dollars to 
secure Music Hall: fifty dollars is the 
price of Recital Hall, which seats but 
four hundred and fifty people: and it 
takes twenty-five dollars to secure 
the First M. KE. Church, the next 
most available hall in the center of 
the city. The churches of the city 
are guarded with the exclusiveness of 
dogmaand of pride. There is a dis- 
position to forbid anything that tres- 
passes upon the creeds or soils the 
carpets. But if these barriers were 
removed, it would remain true that 
the churches of Chicago have escaped 
from the throbbing heart of the 
metropolis. They have practically 
abandoneil nine or more square miles 
at the very core of the city to the 
minions of darkness: while they have 
taken themselves to the more luxuri- 
ous quarters of the favored. ‘They 
have concentrated their energies to 
save Michigan Boulevard and asso- 
ciate avenues where the _ perishing 
rich are, where the upholstered pews 
will rent higher and the salaries of 
the soprano and the preacher be more 
abundant and secure. If the noble 
Columbus and Washington halls 
could be put into iron and _ glass, 
certain remediable defects obviated, 
and the attendant side halls re- 
tained as adjuncts, they would be- 
come permanent: rendezvous for the 
humanities, a meeting place fur souls 
on the same broad and hospitable 
basis as the Congress Auxiliary. 
They would become a _ winter and 
summer park for mind. Chicago 
would gain thereby a School in 
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Sociology, a People’s College, a Civic 


Church, superior in power and munic- 
ipal influence, we believe, to 
school or university within the corpo- 
rate limits. But this building is 
already committed to the high uses 
of art. Let us then have another 
building more wisely planned. It 
should be a building none the less 
commodious and ample, one that will 


any | 


ful crimes throughout 


search for causes 


contain anest of halls ranging in 
capacity frora three thousand to 
thirty. Let these halls bear the | 


memorial names of Columbus, Wash- 


sufferers in this matter. Where will 
the first Liberty Hall be built? 


TO THINK OR NOT TO THINK. 


The increasing frequency of fright- 
the country 
person toa 
for that increase. 
These doubtless many and 
varied, but among them must cer- 
tainly be counted the defective or 
diseased nervous organizations of the 


impels every thoughtful 


are 


criminals, more especially the youth- 


ington, Bonney, John Barrows, Ber- 
tha Palmer, Ellen Henrotin and 
others, that the memorable con-. 


gresses of the world may forever | 
stimulate, direct and check the de- 
liberations therein. Let such a build- 
ing be intrusted to a body of men 
and women who have been trained 
to the work in the Columbian year, 
and they will show to Chicago and 
the world what 


high uses such a 
building may be put to. 
Potter Palmer has recently made 


the generous otler of 
which to erect a Woman’s Memorial 
Building. This is a noble gift, but 
woman deserves amore noble memo- 
rial thana building circumscribed by 
sex. Let the women lead, pool their 
resources with men, have their upper 
rooms, with their industrial and other 
exhibits, but let them help give to 


Chicago a permanent Congress Hall. 


$200,000 with 


Surely there is wealth enough — 
and conscience enough back of 
the wealth — to secure for Chicago 


such a temple of the humanities, 
a secular 
to the citizens of the 
century just what the communi- 
ties of the middle ages had in their 
cathedrals. 
the focus of the intellectual, social 
ity. 
found their center and their 
tion. Poetry, music, sculpture, 
painting, and architecture were there 
enthroned. 
come to this new civic 


a criminal tendency, 


ful ones. There is something unnat- 
ural about this youthful mania for 
crime. ‘There is apparently a whole 
class of young boys, and even girls, 
growing up in the midst of us, with 
whom the 
usual restraints of conscience exert 
littleor no influence; whoapparently 
care nothing for the dividing line be- 
tween what is right and what is 
wrong, if they are able to see any such 
line. In many instances their com- 
prehension of such a line is very 
much blurred, and the moral law the 
vaguest possible conception. The 
causes of this state of things are 
worthy of the most serious thought 
and should be diligently sought for. 
Perhaps the recent utterance of M. 
Charles Fere, a well-known authority 
at Paris on nervous and mental dis- 


on 


eases, may throw some light on the | 


subject. He says these diseases are 
frightfully on the increase in France. 
And he thinks this due to the in- 
crease of beer and absinthe drinking, 


since the establishment of bars about 


‘twenty-three years 
cathedral that will give 


nineteenth | 


Then the cathedral was. 


‘athedral, but | these 


parents, 
and ethical interests of the commun- | 
In it all the arts then known | pnujsive and destined to swell 
inspira- | 


ago. He espe- 
cially observes the increase of spine 
and brain diseases in youny children, 
and traces these largely to the drunk- 
enness of the parents, especially of 
the mothers. The children of such 
he claims, are often de- 
or idiotic, or violently im- 
the 
ranks of criminals. In the north of 
Krunce, where there is a large class 


formed, 


of drunken women, things are at the 
All these will be wel-. 


Children with 
organizations of 


worst in this respect. 
defective 


combine the above for the bei.terment | 


of life,—the liberal arts that embel- 
lish and ennoble human life. 
Chicago have such a building. 
Chicago's 
needs of every city in America. The 
condition of things here described is 
practically the condition of all towns. 
Probably the little cities of from five 


needs are probably the use tobacco 


ful training, but get, as a rule, no 
moral training whatever. ‘They fol- 


Let | low the example of those with whom 


they live, and begin to crave and to 
and alcohol at an 
early age,—which hastens the break- 
down of their nervous organizations. 
Of course the accompanying vices of 


drunkenness are in part responsible 
to twenty thousand are the greatest | for the ruin which is wrought. 


The 


| 


crimes of violence against women, so 
alarmingly frequent now, can be traced 
largely to that sex-mania induced by 
debauchery in parents. ‘The papers 
are crowded, day by day, with ac- 
counts of the murder of young girls 
who refuse to marry men who seek 
them, and of wives who refuse to 
live with drunken and depraved hus- 
bands, and with even more frightful 
crimes than these. Is it 
that we seek seriously for the foun- 
tain of these evils?’ And does it not 
behoove us to search diligently for 
some remedy? Opinions will differ 
as to both cause and remedy, but we 
can scarcely be wrong in dissemi- 
nating knowledge of the _ physical 
and mental and moral ruin which is 
wrought by the use of stimulants 
and narcotics, especially by the young 
and by mothers. 


not time 


ay AB 
Men and Chings 
IN the death of Dr. Philip Schaff, 


for s0 many years professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, American Ee- 
clesiastical Scholarship has lost one of 
its brightest lights. Since his coming 
to his adopted country nearly fifty 
years ago, this industrious German- 
Swiss scholar has made so many useful 
contributions to ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical literature that his is probably 
the best known name in America 
to the vounger theologians. 


Ii’ is said that Mr. Tom Mann, 
Knglish labor leader who did so much 
for the Dockers by organizing them 
and thus making their strike pcssible, 
is seriously contemplating entering 


the 


into deacon’s orders in the Church of 
England. 
A LETTER to Our Animal Friends 


from the President of the Society for 
the Protection of Animals in the State 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, sends the cheer- 
ing intelligence that bull fighting and 
cock fighting have become a misde- 
meanor in that State, punishable by 
fine. imprisonment, and confiscation. 
An arduous campaign will probably be 
neelied to enforce the law, but its 
adoption is a3; great an achievment as 
all the rest which remains to be done 
is likely to be. 


THE thing for us to remember is that 
mere censorship by itself, though it 
may well be the precursor of reform, 
is not itself reform. The time may 
easily come to a nation or a commu- 
nity when it is so charmed and satis- 
fied with the swift discernment, the 
keen sarcasm, the biting rebuke with 
which the task of censorship is per- 
formed, that it will lay down its morn- 
ing or evening journal, having done no 
more than read it, with as much com- 
placency as if it had gone to a primary 
meeting, or had risen up and gone to 
work to “turn the rascals out.” 


—Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D. 


Do you want books? Send your order to 


| Unity Publishing Company. 
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Contributed and Selected 


BREATH IS FOR PRAISE. 


Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. Praise ye the Lord! 


—PSALM cl. 6. 
Thou art a perfect harmony : 
Thy universe doth sing: 
Creation beats its journey out 
Upon a happy wing. 


But I a discord seem to be 
In all the dear refrain: 
Instead of answering with joy 
[ answer only pain. 


©, fashion me such tune‘ess reed 
Unto Thy blowing breath: 

Then play on me Thy spirit airs, 
Enchanting even death. 


Then all my friends shall hear in joy 
And each one better be: 

And every throbbing of my heart 
Be gladness unto Thee. 


—— 


Music is of Thee,O Lord, and unto 
Thee it should lift across Thy chil- 
dren's gratitude. With Thy thought 
that sings Thou touchest disc rdant 
sounds and they are shaped into won- 
drous melodies: and, that we might be 
raptured of their glory, Thou hast 
given us the gracious hea ing by which 
we enter into music's dear delights. 
Thou givest us the music without and 
the appreciation of it within. Thou 
makest us its blessed fulfillment. In 
us it turns into joy. Thou art 
perfect accord with Thyself that Thy 
being sings ina ype-fect gladness: and 
that gladness c mes out in the fluting 
of Thy streams fulfilling themselves 
in our listening ear: in Thy winds that 
blow a mighty ~diapason. or sigh out in 
blossom-tinted melodies as gentle as a 
baby’s kiss; in the birds that fill the 
day with their unvexed gladness: in 
all these charming nature sounds that 
always sing for any man that hath the 
ears to hear. And in these human 
voices all are motions of great song 
that donot yet lift up into Thy con- 
scious praise. And when I think on 
Thee and all Thy’ goodness to Thy 
children here, my heart is moved to 
concord of sweet sounds, and I would 
put that heart into these countless 
sounds, and make the whole round 
earth an anthem, sung to bless and 
gladden Him whose life is given to all. 
whose love, a tender mother-breast, 
broods over all. When birds I hear, 
or streams, or lowing kine, when chil- 
dren's voice; and the sounds of busy 
trade, I'd lift my heart on wings 
of these until I knew how perfect is 
Thy kindness and Thy love to all, until 
somehow I might teach men to pause 
in self’s too busy service, and think 
upon Thy goodness so, until they take 
all things ‘of earth and lift them unto 
Thee in hymns of brother-ministry 


ing everywhere, it core; to me that 
man makes finer music on his instru- 
ments than Thou dost breathe through 
Nature’s many p‘pes: that human voices 

have diviner melodies than all the 
throats of happy birds. And then I do 
recall that this has come to man by pa- 
tient ways of making, through the 
growth and through the toil of all the 
generations. And so I hope that har- 
mony may yet reign over all the earth, | 


in such | 


at midsummer there is no darkness 
While raptured with Thy nature sing- , 


that out of all these “increments of pa- | 


tient pain” will come some hymns of 
fect heart, to justify Thy making of 
the raca. Myself will yet become a 
song of Thins own beauty praising 
Thee. 
shall yet get answer of love’s most per- 
fect, holy song. Thy gracious hand on 
touching me will yet get answer of such 
strains as shall bless Thy earth and 
make Thy heavens ever glad because 
new beauty ’s born. For all the world 
and for myself [ll not despair. Thou 
art but making us. The time will 
come, when made, we'll praise Thee as 
we ought, fulfilling every gracious 
song that makes the motions of Thy 
heart a dear delight and saving for 
these brothers of the human kind, the 
holy family of Thy holy life. Till then 
© Lord, 111 praise Thee as I can; I'd 
sing the best I know; and Thy dear 
voice, O let it drop to mine, until Thou 


Thee glory in my being’s every quiver- 


a country read in the changing, be- 


| all ) witching light of a midsummer night 
love divine enough to satisfy Thy per- | 


in Norway. Add to the charm of 


the subdued light the beauty of a 


strolling about streets and 


Thy breath upon me blowing | be dull 


view over the fjords, and one must 
indeed to remain untouched. 
And the people here—the common 
people—seem to appreciate’ these 
phases of Norwegian nature. They 
seem loath to give up any part of the 
summer evening, but may be seen 
roads, 
rowing or sailing on the fjords, or 
lounging in doorways well on toward 


midnight. 


least of these to whom Thou givest the | 


graces of Tny life, the touches of Thy 
making them such children as Thy 
deeps of love determine in their holy 
dreams. Amen! 


Thou art lowing in Thy kine 
And bleating in Thy sheep: 
Thy singing is the happy birds. 
Thy chanting. ocean's deep. 


Thou art blowing in Thy winds 
And shining in Thy sun. 

Thou ripenest the growing grain 
And all the saps that run. 


Thy tenderness is baby’s face : 
Thy blushes are the grapes: 
No thing ’s within Thy universe 
But that Thy loving shapes. 


Creation is Thy coming forth 
To do Thy holy will: 
“ Peace 


Is saying, . Be still!” 


In everything Thy loving glows, 
I find Thee everywhere: 

No thing is anywhere but that 
Thy being it doth share. 


And so I live eternal life: 
And nothing ever dies: 
What we are naming death is but) 
Some fuller life’s surprise. 
PASTOR QUIET. 


A LETTER FROM NORWAY. 


A few words from this 
the midnight sun” may b? of inter- 
est to the readers of UNITY. 

In this southern part of the coun- | 


“land of. 


try no midnight sun can be seen, still 


tance. 
ing and flags are flying. 
wevgians have a handsome flag and 


from the baby’s 


steamers around 


What the splendid park system of 
Chicago and other American cities 


_| does: for the poor is done here by all 


the country surrounding towns and 
cities. Kristiania has, indeed, its 


10U | parks, and many for a city of itssize, 
teach me how to perfect sing, and give | 


but it is not to these the working 


ing line, and be Thy benediction to the people flock on Sundays and holidays. 


Beautiful spots on islands and along 
the water, several miles from the 
city, attract the crowds on our fine 
holidays, and these little outings 
are made _ possible for even the 
poorest by the cheapness of fares 
on railroads and steamboats. For 
three cents for adults, and half 
price for children, these fine picnic 


grounds can te reached, while many 


others are within e sy walking dis- 
Everywhere bands are play- 
The Nor- 


they hoist it on all possible occasions, 
birthday to the na- 
tional holidays and festivals. In- 
deed, one of the first sights to strike 
me as strange was tlhe forest of flag- 
staffs to be seen wherever a village 
nestled in a valley or clung to the 
steep, rocky terrace along the coast. 


Often a country villa will be entirely 
And every voice when truest heard | 


hidden among trees, its presence pro- 
Claimed only by the white flagstaff 
rising above everything. 


I can think of nothing finer thana 
trip on one of the many pleasure 
the islands and 
fjords near Kristiania. ‘Take one of 


‘these trips on a fine summer day, in 


the perfection of weather, not too 


still, 


warm, with clear air, blue 
and a delightful breeze. 


waters 
Or better 
take it on a summer evening at 


sunset, and while the sky is all aglow 
and the water reflects the gold and 


| purple light of the west. 


The band 


is playing some of the fine music of 


- either side. 


One can easily read within doors at 
eleven o’clock with no other light. 


than the soft twilight. At first, a 


Stranger to these conditions is struck | 


with awe and a feeling of foreign- | little distance reflected in the smooth 


surface. 
glowing open space, bright with all 
the glory of the first twilight, the 


ness. QOur children could not be per- 
suaded that their bed-time had ar- 
rived in such light, and had more 
faith in their senses than in the clock. 

I can imagine nothing more peace- | 
ful and restful than a stroll along | 


| 


which the country is proud and for 
which it is justly famous. The 


‘steamer winds in and out, sometimes 
through a channel so narrow that we 


can almost touch the steep rocks on 
The waves thrown up 
by the boat dash against the shores, 


thesound echoingand re-echoing. In 
another minute.a broad sheet of 


water is befcre us, the islands at a 
One moment we are in a 
distant mountains still alight in the 


last rays of the sun, the water re- 
flecting as in a mirror the western 
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radiance and the surrounding woods 
and hills. In another moment the. 
little steamer turns suddenly into a 
passage hidden until the course was 
changed, and irom the light and 
warmth of the open water we pass 
into cool shadows where all is silent 
save for the waves from the boat 
dashing against the overhanging cliffs 
of gray or black rock. 

Many of the larger islands are dotted 
by pretty country villas, occupied dur- 
ing the summer months by city peo- 
ple. As the steamer nears the little 
piers, these island people come down 
for the evening mail, or to meet and 
walk home with husband, father or 
friend returning from the day’s busi- 
ness: or they are out simply for a 
stroll and drawn to the landing by 


the never failing interest in the ar- | 
are distinguished by the flags used,— 
the conservative by the Norwegian 


rival of the boat. Cheap fares and 
regular trips by steamers at conven- 
ient hours make living in a delightful 


country home possible, not only for. 


the wives and families of business 
men, but for the business men them- 
selves. It is possible for the whole 
family to enjoy country life as cheaply 
as, or even more cheaply than, in 
their own city homes: and the hus- 
band and father is not confined to 


ence to church life. 


At present Norway is _ passing 
through a political crisis that, how- 
ever it ends, must mark an impor- 
tant point ip its history. The king’s 
refusal to sanction and execute the 
bill passed by the national assembly, 
or Storthing, fur a separate consular 
fervice, has roused bitter feeling and 
a rapidly growing opposition to the 
union with Sweden. Republican sen- 
timent is increasing, and the king’s 
crown sits very insecurely. He finds 
sweden, with its strong aristocracy 
and unquestioned royalistic feeling, 
much more to his taste and comfort 
than his democratic Norwegian king- 
dom. He did not care to remain here 
over the 17th of May (the Norwegian 
Fourth of July), knowing as he did 
that the liberal demonstration would 
be most emphatic. The two parties 


flag containing in one corner the 
mark of union with Sweden, the lib- 
eral party by the “clean flag,” or the 
national flag without this mark. 


One thing that strikes a New-Eng- 
landec very forcibly is the indiffer- 
The more intel- 
ligent people attend service only on 


, some special occasion, when there is 
hotel or boarding house in the hot. 


some special attraction,—looking 


city, save for a weekly or monthly | upon the church as nothing to them, 


visit to the family. Clerks and shop 
girls, too, are able to benefit by 
country air and country food. The 
fare for an hour’s ride in a steamer, 
morning and night, is often cheaper 
than the same number of trips by 
street car in the city. 


There is a democracy in the sum- 
mer pleasures here that should grat- 
ify an American. High and low, rich 
and poor, mingle in pleasure resorts, 
riding in the cheap cars,—and there 
are three classes on railroads,—trav- 
eling on the same steamboats. The 
working man and his wife, with 
their flock of little ones, eat their 
simple picnic lunch in as lovely a 
spot as their employers, and seem to 
enjoy everything as fully, if not more 
so. The chief promenade street in 
the city has been spoken of by trav- 


elers as one of the most remarkable | 


in Europe, not because of its beauty, 
for it cannot boast of width, fine 
pavement or architecture, but be- 
cause here all the city can be seen, 
all phases of its life. The poorest 
promenade here, instead of hiding 
away-in slums and back alleys. The 
servant girl exhibits her bitof finery; 
the newly confirmed delight to walk 
here in their new sense of dignity 
and importance—and their new 
clothes; while the wealthy lady and 
her pretty daughters enjoy a stroll 
during the fashionable hours of the 
day. On this same street, in the 
tourist season, one can hear all the 
leading languages of the world. Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
Americans and Italians jostle one 
another while gazing curiously at 
show windows, or studying the many 
photographs, large and small, of fine 
scenery or interesting spots in Nor- 
way. 


but wellenoughas a restraining f rce 
| among the poorest and most ignorant. 
The minister draws his salary from 
the State, and is a convenient per- 
| sonage at weddings and funerals, and 
a respectable addition to society. 
The only earnestness in religion seems 
to be among the few Methodists and 
‘the fewer Catholics. The - intelli- 
gent, thinking people doubt the old 
dogmas, but have nothing to replace 
‘them, so they drift into agnosticism 
or indifferentism. Life is without 
faith, and consequently rather dark 
and pessimistic. Unitarianisin, with 
its bright, cheering faith, is unknown. 
The liberals are such only as reject- 
ing the old and ready for a new, lib- 
eral gospel. That they are ready is 
shewn by the eagerness with which a 
lecture or taitk on liberal religion is 
received. Mr. Lyche has given sev- 
eral lectures in Kristiania and other 
places, and has been urged to start at 
once a Unitarian church. At one of 
the lectures the speaker asked that 
those who would help on such a 
movement should send in their 
names. Seventy did so at once. 
A lecture was_~ given _ before 
the theological students of the na- 
tional university (Lutheran, of course) 
at the students’ request. And there 
are among those students quite a 
number too liberal for the State 
church, yet with no chance for any 
other. There is no doubt, whatever, 
that a liberal church could be start- 
ed easily in the capital and its influ- 
ence would spread throughout the 
country, reacting, no doubt, on Nor- 
wegians in America. Kristiania is 
more a center for Norway than any 
city in the United States is a center 
for its own State or part of the coun- 
try. I1t is to Norway what Paris is 


to France. In Kristiania one elbows 
all the men and institutions that af- 
fect the country at large. From the 
papers in the capital other papers 
take their cue. If an artist has 
painted a picture of merit, one has 
only to walk down the street in Kris- 
tiania to see it exhibited in the win- 
dow of an art store or advertised as 
within. Ibsen, of world-wide tame. 
is a familiar figure on the streets and 
at the cafe of the largest hotel. Ber- 
gen is the only other city to share 
the honor of being at all a center for 
thought and cuiture. So in religious 
matters, also: Kristiania is the cen- 
ter from which the influence of a lib- 
eral religious movement would most 


widely spread, and spread beyond 
the boundaries of Norway. 
MARY R_ LYCHE. 


Kristiania, Norway. 
A THOUGHT. 


I once saw a great point of rock, 
solid, immovable, lifting its shoulder 
above the turbulent rapids of Niag- 
ara. So, at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions and the Congress of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, I saw a few yreat 
ideas lifting themselves’ grandly 
above all the flood of varying creeds 


‘and contrary opinions: the father- 


hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
Evolution, Unity, the Institutional 
Church. 

But a few months ago above the 
Swamps and confusion of Jackson 
Park deep foundation piles were seen, 
upon which, afterwards, was reared 
the White City by the lake. 

Oh, the city to be reared upon the 
foundations so plainly visible above 
the flood of opinion at the Art Pal- 
ace! Of its soft splendors, its rest- 
ful waters, its opportunities, its in- 
spirations, who shall speak? Afloat 
upon its waterways, what visions 
shall be seen? At bome in the heart 
of its tenderness. what shall God’s 
children be ? | ae 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION AND JU- 
DAISM.* 


A DISCOURSE BY EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


No one alive to the working forces 
of our day can be blind to the fact 
that among them is a wonderful 
quickening of the religious spirit 
promising in recent years—if not in 
weeks—a strong movement toward a 
broader and more inclusive statement 
of the highest truths. This reli- 
gious re-awakening must be a surprise 
to those that in the last decades have 
never ceased emphasizing the empty 
pretense that religion has yielded 
the torch to the sciences; that re- 
ligion is a mist, weaving its curtain 
during the damp and dark hour of 


bold arrows sent forth from the 
quiver of day’s monarch. The sciences 
have not disproved religion’s claims: 
on the contrary, the methods of the 


sciences applied to this phenom- 
enoh in human life and hu- 
man history, have demonstrated 


incontrovertibly, that religion is es- 


sential to man, and is necessary to | 


human society. Instrict accord with 


the teachings of the sciences the chil- | 
dren of this era are once more search- | 


ing for religious light, and hungering 
for religious inspiration. However, 
the ambition to-day is not s9 much 
to rebuild the small templesan which 
of old the fathers breathed forth 
their prayers, and in which they 
gathered their manna of consola- 
tion. 


larger plan the religious architects of 


our day are attempting to erecta. 


new edifice, in which God’s altar’s 
shall orce 
light, to weapon man with the high- 
est thoughts and stir him with the 
deepest emotions. In one word noth- 


ing short of universal religion stands | hae? 
& ad meditation, inactivity, are the cardi- 


in the foreground of our anxiety— 
our strongest affection, our most im- 
patient hope. 

Universal religion may, 


easy consummations of modern day. 


The_sympathies of .21)-men-are-to Asia Minor, Syria, and the territory 
which homed originally the Semites, 
to understand what led there to the 
the mandate of mighty mountain | Dregnant notion that the creative en- 
-ergies of nature claim veneration, 


day flooding beyond the old barriers. 
We defy distance: we laugh at the 
anger of oceans; we refuse to obey 


ranges, from whose peaks sound the 


warning: “Thither, but no farther!” 


Where is the impediment’ that 
we would respect in our onward 
march of triumphant victory? 


East and West are closest neigh- 
bors: the North looks in at the 
windows of the South: zones, ge- 
ographically marked off, mingle to- 
gether, scorning the distinctions dot- 
ted off by human hands or empha- 
sized even by climatic conditions. 
Why, then, should not, in religion, 
man be brought nearer unto man? 
The universal religion certainly 
would appear to be the final glory of 


*First publishedin The Reform Advocate. 
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| 
Tress, 


tempting as the outlook is, bewitch- 


local conditions and of temporal cir- 


the Law of Him in whom all that is, 


the night, to be torn asunder by the. the moderate climate, 


‘differentiated from both the brother 


ance of its vegetation makes life 
| worthless. 


Those temples, we feel it, are | 


too narrow; in keeping with a much) ‘ 
contemplative. 


more blaze forth with | timate outcome of which is 


thought that conscious life is a bur- 
den, 


vation from the limitation and load 


at first | 
thought, appear to be one of the | version, but simply familiarize our- 


as the supreme and frightful mystery. 
Under the influence of that potent, 


this marvelous age of intrepid prog- 
of unchecked advance in all 
spheres of human endeavor. Yet, 


ing as this peep into paradise unques- 
tionably is, the dream’s realization is 
much more difficult than it presents 
itself to the first glance. Religion 
to a certain degree is the product of 


cumstances, as clearly as it is the ex- 
ponent of a universal human need 
and the attempt to bring into har- 
monious relations individual human 
life with the eternal spirit in and 
above the sweep of the ages, with 


moves and has its being. 


Man as an abstract concept is the 
same at the equator as at the poles; 
but the man who builds his house in 
is actually 


who marvels at the midnight sun, 
and his fellowman under skies where 
night and day are always equal. 
Climatic conditions have left their 
imprint on religion’s presentation 
and not merely, as perhaps one might 
suppose, in religious ceremony, but 
also in religious thought. It is easy 
to understand, that where nature by 
her very liberality makes life a lux- 
ury, the great questions which are 
fundamental to religion, are answered 
in a way different from that fol- 
lowed where the skies are leaden 
and the = soil is barren. In- 
dia, for instance, by the very exuber- 


Its sun is so intense as 
to render activity almost impossible. 
India is the predestined home of the 
By no accident or 
artifice, but simply in consequence of 
its climatic conditions, India followed 
a path of religious evolution, the 
the 


a fatal error of the creative 
power—a curse, while contemplation, 


nal virtues, pointing the way to sal- 


of conscious life. We need not as- 
sume an accidental or artificial per- 


selves with the natural conditions of 


and the generative process appeals 
to the instinct of reverence and awe 


though to us repugnant conception, 
human sacrifices could not but form 
an essential part of religious economy. 
Under it those frightful rites, inde- 
scribable though they may be in our 
tongue, and offensive even in sugges- 
tion to our sense of shame, not merely 
unimportant shadows but at the very 
root of the Semitic ritual, are a nat- 
ural sprout which could not help in- 
gratiate itself with the people living 
amidst the conditions that gave it 


-_ 


deftly wields the brush of the artist, 
and nature herself is beaming in the 
golden tints of beauty, religion be- 
comes an invitation to worship the 
beautiful, and the divine heralds 
itself to man through the subtle rey- 
elations of form and harmony. The 
religion of Greece is a fairy version of 
the poem scanned by the blue sky 
itself; the echo of the odes sung by 
the sea beating its rhythmic cadence 
upon the shore of Ionia’s islands, 
bursting upon the eye of the beholder 
like flashes from brilliant jewels 
dropped from a richer casket, or 
molded like perfect figures clean from 
gifted. sculptor’s chisel. 

And, so not to weary you with de- 
tails, the phenomena of religion’s 
history press home abundant evi- 
dence, that climatic conditions go 
far to make and mar the character 
of all religions which have asserted 
themselves since man’s tenure of the 
earth. ‘Time, too, or historical con- 
ditions, have played no mean part in 
the development of religious doc- 
trines. Religion’s first tendency is 
toward isolation; that is to say, re- 
ligion at first divides rather than 
unites men. Only when other ener- 
gies have breached the restricting 
wall of clan, race or nationality, re- 
ligion avails itself of the opening and 
broadens its outlook and stakes off 
its domain with a wider measure. In 
tribal society, humanity cannot be 
conceived of as the child of the one 
God. ‘The tribe thinks itself the off- 
spring of its own deity; but each 
tribe is child to another god. The 
god whom men worship assigns to 
them a place within or without the 
community, the confines of which re- 
strict the domain of the duties one 
man owes to another. Commerce 
and war pierce these barriers of blood 
or locality: they prepare the way for 
religion to widen its fellowship, and 
thus the tribal god grows into the 
god of one nation, and still later the 
national god into the God of all 
humanity. 


Historical conditions have in this 
wise affected the making of our theo- 
logical systems and the trend of 
men’s religious ideas. To-day we 
would have the universal religion. 
Has humanity advanced far enough 
to rise above local conditions, cli- 
matic surroundings and historic in- 
fluences ? It seems we have the 
power torise above the merely local or 
the climatic, for to-day—to compare 
something extremely trivial with 


‘something deeply tremendous—viz., 


fashion with religion—we find that 
in dress the national peculiarities are 
rapidly fading away. The cut of a 
lady’s garment is almost the same to- 
day in Capetown and Paris. Na- 
tional costumes are almost every- 
where discarded. Now and then in 
some secluded nook of some Euro- 
pean mountain range the lonely 
traveler stumbles upon a _ peasant 
woman still proud to wear the un- 
changed headgear of her mother. 
In the middle ages the different 


sap. In another belt where the sun 


classes of society were distinguished 
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from each other by their dress, but 
the advancing spirit of our age has 
wiped away these invidious outward 
signsof class and rank. With us, it 
is difficult to distinguish, at a social 
dinner, the waiter from the gentle- 
man, and the guest of “low” birth 
from the baron of high descent. So 
to-day rapid intercommunication and 
exchange of thought and commodi- 
ties, have forced the national cos- 
tumes to recede before the common 
universal uniform, befitting the men 
and women of all nations alike. 

Climatic conditions, therefore, seem 
to be among those things which need 
not affect us. If they have no longer 
voice in deciding the cut and color of 
our garment, they certainly need not 
have intluence over our metaphysics 
—our views on the universe, or the 
significance of life and its relation to 
that power that rules us and directs 
our affairs as well as those of nations 
and the world at large. These cli- 
matic conditions were important— 
and we can easily see the reason why 
—in the infancy of religion. ‘hen, 
indeed, man, helpless, found himself 
face to face with a world full of mar- 
vels and bristling with horrors. Man’s 
knowledge of self and his world was 
imperfect, he could not escape view- 
ing the universe in the light in which 
it presented itself to him, as some 
stupendous energy, or an aggregate of 
energies, weaponed with the torna- 
do’s breath and the volcano’s fires. 
Naturally, man feeling his utter help- 
lessness fell prostrate, implored 
mercy, and found none. Where, 
however, nature’s power delighted to 
smile on him and woke the fragrance 
of the 1ose to bewitch him or offered 
him the horn of plenty, joy could not 
but echo in his own heart, and fill 
him with the trustful certainty that 
nature was not unkind. But to-day 
we hold the key to nature’s mystery. 
We feel at least our mastery over na- 
ture’s forces, we believe in the pos- 
sibility of our controlling them to 
our use. We are not frightened 
at the roar of the thunder, nor 
are we swayed by the softer pleadings 
of the flower’s beauty. Nature to- 
day speaks to us in a dialect different 
from that in which she addressed our 
remote ancestry. And therefore in 
religion we can rise, nay, we have 
risen, above climatic natural condi- 
tions. 

The difficulty in the way of the 
proclamation of a universal religion 
lies in another plane. Historical 
influences are not as easily overcome 
as are the local. Men are the chil- 
dren of their parents; as these in 
turn are the offspring of their pro- 
genitors. In the eighteenth century 
thinkers affected to disregard this 
fact. For them, man was in the be- 
ginning: and the historical evolution 
along and into national channels was 
then thought to be a lapse from the 
original grace. The differentiation 
into Christian and Jew smacked in 
their opinion of arbitrary per- 
versity. Lessing’s is a_ beautiful 
presentation of this view of the 


eighteenth century. But we of this | 
nineteenth century, contemporaries 
of Darwin and Wallace,—we who 
have listened to the story told by 
Nature, and have watched the pro- 
cesses of her growth,—we are not, we 
cannot be blind tothe ever active law 
of heredity. Not man as such, but 
a concrete man was first created. 
Man did not open the procession of 
the ages, but the prehistoric and his- 
toric clan and tribe registered its 
qualifying name on the first page of 
‘Time's ledger, as do to-day the French- 
man, the German, the Russian, theirs. 
The babe born here to-day differs 
spiritually from the little ball of hu- 
manity opening its eyes to the light 
in Norway and Sweden. These ele- 
ments cannot be underrated or ne- 
glected. Man as such is not the 
beginning of history, but its ultimate 
issue. No greater truth underlies 
the dogma of pristine humanity and 
subsequent lapse into nationality, 
as taught by the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, than does the 
theological assumption of original 
moral perfection in Adam in Para- 
dise, lost to the race after the fall. 
Lessing, of course, occupies the high- 
est promontory of the outlook. But 
we in this age, while envying his 
enthusiasm for humanity, cannot as 
quickly be steadied with so great a 
faith in so erroneous a theory. His- 
torical conditions are stubborn fac- 
tors in the equation. The great 
question for us is how to utilize these 
historical conditions with the ul- 
timate goal, a universal religion, 
unswervingly kept in view. All 
one may venture safely: to assert 
is that these historical condi- 
tions are beginning—but merely be- 
ginning—to be utilized. Thousands 
and thousands of men and women 
believe in a universal religion; but as 
yet that universal religion is their 
own, no other and no one’s else. The 
Christian to-day professes his impa- 
tience for the universal religion; 
but explicitly or implicitly by him, 
Christianity is alone credited with 
the right to this exalted function. 
Our Buddhist friends in the same 
spirit insist that they are in posses- 
sion of the universal religion; and, 
therefore, beg leave to invite all men 
to accept Buddhism. Every faith- 
ful believes his own to be the 
predestined universal faith. The 
Jew is no exception. Especially 
he of Chauvinistic leanings, fond 
of trumpeting his’ glories, has 
no doubt that he is of the chosen 
people. He is convinced that the 
universal religion is his; his little 
Judaism not merely is the bud but 
the blossom of universal religion. 
What need for him of a Parliament 
of Religions? Have then the divid- 
ing historical conditions been elimi- 
nated? ‘The leaven of separation is 
still working. History has dug the 
channels along which the streams 
run. ‘Time alone, not quick revolu- 
tion, can force the current to the 
meeting point. The waters will com- 


mingle, but as yet, though flowing 


toward the place of union, they are 
distinct from each other. 


So, the universal religion is, now 
as ever, an ideal. What, now, is the 
attitude of Judaism toward this 
ideal? Of course, I exclude that Ju- 
daism which I have just now charac- 
terized. That Judaism is, in its own 
conceit, so perfect, as to need no 
further light; it is so thoroughly 
convinced of its exclusive destiny as 
to scorn as a slight the suggestion of 
a further expansion. It is as narrow 
as any dogmatic Christianity; as nar- 
row as ever was barbaric tribalism., 
At the risk of being accused of anti 
or un-Jewish vagaries, I confess that 
I have no sympathy with a narrow 
Judaism, and I have no‘ hesitancy to 
avow that Il propose to expose its 
arrogance whenever it may lift its 
self-laudatory voice. 


What is true Judaism’s attitude to- 
ward universal religion? The Juda- 
ism of the prophets has always waited 
impatiently for the dawn of universal 
religion’s blessed era. You perhaps 
would doubt this? Read. I pray, the 
prophets! Is there one that fails to 
passionately proclaim his yearning 
for the light of the day when univer- 
sal religion will bring together all 
men around God’s altar? They are 
silent as to the name by which this 
larger covenant will be known. They 
would not label it Judaism. They 
picture that coming time as the age 
when none will say to his neighbor, 
“Know ye Yahweh: for from the 
least to the highest, from the young- 
est to the oldest, all men know Yah- 
weh, the earth will be full of the 
knowledge of God as the waters cover 
the depths of the sea.” The only 
limitation I discover is that the uni- 
versal religion shall be a God-religion. 
But what is understood by the term 
God-religion, according to the proph- 
ets? Not,” say the prophets, long 
before Jesus of Nazareth repeated the 
same thought, “not those who ex- 
claim: ‘The temple of the Lord! the 
temple of the Lord!’ have the knowl- 
edge of God. He whose hands are 
clean and whose heart is pure: who 
doeth no wrong: whose conduct is 


God-like, he evinces the knowledge of 
God,” 


Thus, while the religion of the 
prophets is fully assured that the 
world is reasonable, that not chance, 
but purpose, presides at the loom 
upon which are spun the patterns un- 
rolled in time and nature, on the 
other hand, these prophets recoynized 
thousands of years ago, that not 
creed but deed, not confession but 
conduct, made the God-like, and 
gave warrant for the conviction and 
belief in the one and only God. Their 
God was the ideal of holiness. His 
service consisted not in sacrifice, but 
in the service of man to man. 


The prophets, in their religion, had 
risen above climatic limitations. l 
have before indicated that in Syria 
and Palestine, the climate made for 
a sensual religion: a religion wor- 
shiping the generating powers in a 
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frightful manner. Do not speak too 
often of the “Hebrew” race.~ Those 
who know what the Hebrew race 
were lay the hushing fingers on their 
lips. The old Hebrew religion was 
like all other Semitic religions of 
that time. Sacrifice of life and vir- 
gin virtue was as little abhorred by 
the Hebrew of old as by the other 
ancient Semites. ‘The p:ophets rose 
above these climatic influences. 
They preached the holy God of Sinai. 
In Palestine, the land of the fig and 
olive, the land of corn and wine, 
they spoke for the stern God of Sinai. 
The early prophets, or to be more 
exact, the Nazarites disregarded, at 
this early period, locality and terri- 
torial characteristics. These old 
prophets evolved the god of morality 
in sheer contrast to the deity of im- 
moral incitement, grown out of and 
the reflection of the climatic condi- 
tions of the then land of Canaan. 
The prophets, however, were them- 
selves carried along to the fullest ex- 
tent by the sweeping current of his- 
torical development. Earlier prophets 
are still convinced that Yahweh is 
tre god of Israel alone: Every peo- 
ple has a god. Moab and Ammcn 
theirs, Israel his. The distinction 
between the god of early Isaiah and 
the god of other nations lies not in 
the unity of Israel’s god, but in his 
“holiness.” “Wash ye: make ye 
clean.” his admonition spells an 
element which the theology of no 
other nation could grasp. ‘The sec- 
ond Isaiah—to overleap the interven- 
ing links—announces the one uni- 
versal God. The exile matured this 
wider thought. I have no doubt the 
opening chapters of Genesis date 
from the same period. It was then 
that to the history of Israel those 
chapters of universal tendency deal- 
ing with man and not with the Jew, 
were prefaced as a grand monument 
to the universal possibilities of Bib- 
lical religion. It would thus seem 
that there is no conflict between the 
religion of the prophets and the uni- 
versal religion to come. But if this 
be true, why is it that Judaism has 
refused three times in its history to 
flower forth not merely ideally, but 
actually into the universal religion? 
ozra was the first to descend from 
this high prophetic mount of outlook 
to the narrow valley of Judaism. Can 
we blame him? He was convinced 
that Judaism had a mission, but he 
was also deeply conscious that the 
stream, unless confined at the source, 
could not deepen, but would, remain- 
ing shallow, slowly stagnate and 
evaporate. In order to preserve the 
prophetic idea he ramparted it by 
formidable walls. History has justi- 
tied his course. The fate of the 
Samaritans would also have been that 
of his colony. The second chance was 
offered when Christianity stepped out 
into the world. Why did Judaism not 
then cast off the hampering vestment 
of national texture and take on the 
wide flowing garment of the Prophet, 
calling all men to God’s service ? The 
teachers felt then, and justly, that 


were Judaism to leave its protecting | one must cease to be a Jew! Jew for 
bastions, the pure doctrine of the re- | them is always a sign of a_ predispo- 
ligion of conduct would be greatly | sition to prejudice, and as one of the 


endangered, if not speedily replaced, | 


by a religion of creed. The history 
of Christianity veritied their intui- 
tive fear. ‘Those Jews—the early 
Christians were Jews—that sought 


the broader world at that time, ex- | 


changed the fetters of national ritual- 
ism for the still more galling re- 
Straints of Gogma. 

Is Paulinianism the religion 
conduct ? 
ethical 
creed. 


movement, it ends with a 
Hatch’s book on the Greek 


| 
i 
' 
| 


my badge of honor. 


leaders put it, one must either give 
up thinking or abandon Judaism. As 
long as thus the name my fathers 
bore is held up to ridicule or 
said to imply wickedness or 
feriority, I for one will claim it as 
And | do this 
all the more eagerly since the Juda- 


is 
in- 


ism of the prophets has taught every- 


of 
Christianity began as an. 


element in Christianity shows how it 


had to end thus. The Greek specu- 
lative spirit so repressed the Jewish 
ethical idea that the unequal com- 
bination of the two produced a bar- 
ren creed. Judaism’s narrower course 
was justified—for the sake of the 
freer thought it could not then give 
up its own religion. 
net yet ripe, historical conditions had 
not yet prepared the soil for the re- 
ception of the seed. Is the 
riper to-day? Ah! no: If we had 
heeded twenty years ago the cry: 
“Out, out, give up Judaism,” we 


thing that is expressed to-day in the 
name “humanity.” This is not an 
idle claim: it is substantiated by the 
facts. ‘Therefore I am a Jew: not 
less a man for beinga Jew. Our con- 
gregation to-day would do a great. 
service if it would only recognize 


the fact that we must change our 
system of the organization and adopt 


ships. 
The time was | 
as urged 
this congregation, we declared that 
world | 


should have then had to pact with | 


atheism. 
are to-day convinced of their mis- 
takes. But what of agnosticism ? 
Even “agnostics” to-day are working 


The atheists of yesterday | 


the method of all other denomina- 


tions, that of individual member- 
If we did, we could carry out 
our program easily. Six years ago, 


by the then president of 


we are not a Jewish congregation in 
the narrow sense that Jews by the 
accident of birth alone can join us; 


_we are a society of men and women 


banded together for the spread of the 
ideas proclaimed by our prophets. 


Why has that declaration seemed a 


mere empty boast? ‘The reason is 


not to be found in the adjective Jew- 


for a positive religion; and many an> 


atheist of twenty years ago, und many 
an agnostic, who would not have 
brooked in his hearing the pronoun- 


of 


ish congregation, but in the system 
organization. This system is a 


stumbling block in the way of our 


growth. 


cing of the name of God, is to-day | 


worshiping at the shrine of ortho- 
doxy. Know ye not that many an 
“atheist” of this type to-day 1uns 


Il verily believe this Sinai 
Congregation, as a Jewish congrega- 
tion, could become a nucleus for a 


wider movement to embrace all that 


‘are unchurched, but that 


after Dr. Stoecker and is a member | 


of the evangelical church? ‘This 
little straw points the direction of 
the tide. 


| 


are not 
ready to hold that God has been de- 
throned and this world is the pur- 
poseless product of chance. We could 


Were we then wrong| father a genuine “ethical culture” 


twenty years ago in refusing to throw | movement, but from the inclusive 


away our safeguards? 


Can we afford | Side, because we are convinced that 


this experiment now with less risk? | after all the uniform cannot, by its 
The world around us—to-day as yes- | Outward appearance, replace an inner 
terday—labels all virtue as Christian. harmony, which, even without the 


Take the most advanced Unitarians : 
Do they not aiways talk of Christian 
charity, Christian gentleness ? Chris- 
tianity is for them the only universal 
religion of right conduct. Shall we 


then give up our name as long as it. 


is a by-word among the nations; as 
long as it is held thatit covers either 
stubbornness, obstinacy, blindness or 
downright wickedness? He is a cow- 
ard who would take to his heels in 
days of danger. shall we be cow- 
ards? They must first give up the 
name Christian as qualification for 
all that is noble or good, or true, be- 
fore we will consider the proposition 
to sink our historic designation. We 
may make ready to give up our livery 
when they abandon theirs. We can 
wait. In the meantime we enlarge 
our temples ; we open our doors. But, 
say you, ethical culture is not a vic- 


external accessories, will not fail in 
due season to assert itself. 


And therefore our Judaism may 
welcome every movement looking to- 
ward a universal religion. We cling 
to the word Jew, because the world 
for eighteen centures hath made it 
synonym with all that is evil. The 
fathers call upen us from their graves 


to defend their memory from this 


| 


| 


| 


opprobrious, this unjust imputation: 
and I as one of their sons cannot be 
deaf to the call, 1 must defend this 
sacred memory as long as it is as- 
persed and attacked: in this sense we 
are Jews. Our prophetic Judaism is 
universal; we need not give up the 
name. But when the world relin- 
quishes all other qua'ifying adjec- 
tives, in God’s name and under God’s 
blessing, we will not forget our duty. 
Then the Jewish temple is enlarged 


tim to this conceit. ‘There certainly | into the temple of humanity, and 


is not talk of Christian virtues. 
there is not. 
claim 


No, 


But there again the 
is advanced that to be abreast 
with the wider thought of humanity, | 


then Sinai’s thundering law in truth 
executed by all the world renders it 
unnecessary that the watchman of 
Sinai should still stand at the post. 
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™ May God speed that day when Ju- | be considered as different phases 
daism is no longer needed ! We have, or manifestations of ‘Truth. In 
on the Day of Atonement. in the) my previous letter I defined Ethics 
concluding service, abeautifulprayer, as “the science of right living.” 
“Open to us the gates at the time | Webster puts it: “The science of hu- 
when the gates are closing.” Read | man duty,” which is the same thing. 
that prayer again! If ever radical | It is in this sense alone that “ethics,” 
Judaism found a trumpet voice in 
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same as in the sermon which formed 
the basis of Mr. Greer'’s original criti- 
cism: and that is certainly all that he 
should expect. F. W. S. | 


World's fair Wotes 


A few weeks at most and the vision 


—— 


clarion tones to proclaim its hopes, it 
found it inthat prayer. Why, itisa 
prayer for the destruction of Judaism 
by the rise of a broader humanity. 
Such is the gist of the Neilah, as con- 


tentot ethics, 
ceived by the loyal of all loyal Jews, 


or itssynonym “morality,” is a larger 


term than “religion” The breadth 


or narrowness of the term ethics de- 


pends wholly on a man’s idea of what. 
his duties are. Canine ethics, Hot- 
Puritan ethics and 
Unitarian ethics all differ from each 


of the White City will be a memory. 
But the memory of it and the glory 
of it will not soon vanish from the 
earth. The story has already been 
told under every sky. Prince Wol- 
konsky has expressed his weariness 


immortal Einhorn. Judaismasksfor| other, and while each might be of pe bye we "ae Omega of A meri- 
its own dissolution when humanity’s| “highly moral” according to his mys + yaaa . oo eseaggaate to be 
broad daylight dawns. ‘This hope is| standard of ethics, all might fall om agp n other countries 


people work in order to enjoy life: 


the program for reform; it is the) short of shical ide: > mé ; 
prog . | tof the ethical ideal of the ‘ty, | here they live in order to perform 


watchword of our expectations. The | who thinks ethics rightly means “the hej yale? 
gates will open, and we shall pass out | science of human duty ”—religious oese Susiness. Our people give him 
into the wider gates of humanity. | duties not excepted. Because the | sch meaty of 80 ae cooks 
But as long as these wider gates are | Puritan was “highly moral,” accord- | tether ds: arg Pia tremendous hurry, a 
shut—our own open in fron; should | ing to his narrow ethical understand- ocean yrus banquet wolch they will 
not be closed behind ourselves. Yet | ing, we are not justified in conclud- oe We have at times felt 
the day cometh—not perhaps to-mor- | ing that the ideally moral man, ac- something of vals ourselves, but it is 
row: it may be in a hundred years— | cording to our standard, could be also probably all “ mistake. 

when that broad gate will be thrown | “at a low stage” religiously. I claim). Business, here, may be _ arene 
open and all men will march on to| that it is not only an error to sup- = eripy on ae ne spectacte 
the altar of truth and righteousness, | pose “religion can exist without mo- * nahin Ae herrpebhen ee 
which is the altar of the common rality,” but that it is equally errone- | per Pi thd sores ag sage deghewer d we 
God. ‘Then universal religion has | ous to believe that a man can fulfill eg Sg one ay arr ee 
triumphed, and no one will say to the | all moral obligations without being re “ oF Ses “Mee GO happese 
neighbor: “Know ye God! for then | truly religious. We find in our own 
they know God from the least to the | nature faculties relating us to the. 


“ Every man hath business, 
highest: from the poorest to the! beautiful and the sublime; also fac- | 


Such as it is. ” 


. 3U _ It is altogether a new thing in the 
richest. | a a us to the + tree world to have an unlimited ambition 
wor'd; all requiring attention and : onion ie 

Correspondence | d 8 thrust upon everybody, with the ac- 


| cultivation as truly as those faculties | companying penalty that everybody 
ETHICS AND RELIGION. that have todo with providing the! must set to work, do “business,” to 


physical necessities of life. Jne who | feed that ambition. That we have 
DEAR Uniry:—Having been “on neglects to cultivate his religious na- | not learned as a people to gauge pre- 
the go” this summer, I have but re- | Sure and his love for the beautiful | cisely the wise proportion of business 
cently seen Unity for June 8, in! fails tocomply with some of the most | and pleasure, is due undoubtedly to 
which Mr. Sanders replies to some important demandsof the laws of his | the fact that we are as yet new to 
remarks of mine. 
I do not believe much in argument 


being, all of which he is morally | the endeavor, have not had time in 
as a means of arriving at the truth, 


bound to obey. | 
but 1 do believe free, honest discus- 
sion and u careful use of terms to be 
helpful to that end. By a different 
use of certain words Mr. Sanders 
has made some of my statements ap- 
pear ata disadvantage. In the in- 
terest of clear thinking permit me a 
few words of explanation. 

We do affirm that God is in the 
flower and the dog as truly as in 
man, but not in the same degree. 
We believe that by a process of evo- 
lution through ages past man has 
come to stand as an embodiment of 
all that is below him; also that asa 
spiritual being he is the embodiment 
of all that is above him; that he re- 
flects all of the attributes of Divin- 
ity. According to our understanding 
then, man is not only a part of the 
universe but contains the potentiality 
of the whole—is a microcosm. If this 
were true of the “vegetable” or 
“dog,” then might those terms be 
substituted in my argument for the 
word “human,” but not otherwise. 

Now, in regard to Ethics. It 
seems to me confusion is the result 
of trying to make a separation be- 
tween the True, the Beautiful and 
the Good. The Truth contains of 
necessity the Beautiful and _ the 
Good. Goodness and Beauty should 


The reference to physical imper- 
fections was foreign to my argument. 
So far as a physical blemish is the re- 
sult of disobedience to law the per- 
son is responsible, but a man may 
be ideally good, or “perfect” in the 
sense I meant it, and yet be far from 
the ideal physically. 


My ideal of a “ highly moral” man, 
is one who recognizes the moral sense 
or the “inward voice” as his true 
guide, believing it to be the voice of 
God in his soul. This monitor will 
instruct him to consider all his facul- 
ties divine and will instruct him in 
proper methods of use and develop- 
ment. Surely such a man must re- 
gard his religious duties—though only 
a part—yet a most important part of 
his life duties. Such a man will be 
of necessity “the lover of beauty and 
of truth no less than of goodness.” 


E. S. GREER. 
Mayfield, Cal. 


[As Mr. Greer neither accepts my 
definition of religion nor offers one of 
his own, I should still be unable to dis- 
cuss the question further with him 
even were | to accept his definition of 
the province of Ethics. But in so far 
as the use of terms is the point at issue, 
to expect me to accept his is for Mr. 
Greer to beg the question. My use of 


terms in the letter of June 8 was the | mighty Dollar. 


which to moderate and keep all 
things in the happily balanced. But 
that we have some idea of enjoyment 
beyond the “rush” and worry of too 


much “business,” is proven by this 


unparalleled exhibit of beauty and 
industry just brought to a close. 
Here we give back our answer to the 
charge of “sordid materialism.” By 
the transmutations of genius our 
American “ materialism” passed into 
the most ethereal splendor our little 
earth has had the happy fortune to 
witness. And when we come to sift 
to the bottom this pestilential “ busi- 
ness” mania we shall find there re- 
served the thought of a happiness 
and peace thatshall,like the splendor 
of the great Fair, pass understanding. 
The “business,” Prince, is the getting 
ready. You are weary of this “busi- 
ness,” and now of the “ Fair,” and ask 
plaintively, “ Don’t you think we have 
heard too much of it?” Doubtless 
we Americans overdo the matter. 
We tire ourselves of talking, but 
principally for the reason, | believe, 
that we always wind up with the con- 
sciousness that words are inadequate. 
We have no speech to express our 
soul’s delight. We can only say, 
“This is what America means. Take 
it all back, all you other people have 
said about our worship of the Al- 
The dollars we re- 
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vere, but ’tis a borrowed glory they 
wear—the shadow of the coming 
things, excellent and alwaysto be 
cherished, toward which we press as 
to the mark of a high calling. ” 
There is much to be forgiven, 
Prince, herein America, but so much 
more to be revered and applauded, 
that we ourselves do the “forgiving” 


part easily and relegate it tothe rear. | 


’ 


Our “sins” are many, but they are 
the more certain to be “ washed 
white” if we press on with our “ busi- 
ness,” carrying also in our hearts ex- 
pectations of marvels yet to be. 

“The Future hides in it 

(;ladness and Sorrow : 

Press we still thorough, 

Naught that abides in it 

Daunting us—onward ! 

The work of demolition is begun, 
but out of it all there will doubtless 
be reserved a small remnant that will 
save to the future some realizing 
sense of the City that was. 

And very likely, too, that future 
will say of it all, “ Very good for the 
year °93: but easily now we build a 
far more imposing exhibit of the 
genius of the human race.” 

So, farewell, and “so mote it be.” 

8S. H. M. 

PosTscRIPT. —l am permitted by the 
generous editor of UNiTry to add as 
postscript to my concluding “ Notes” 
of the Fair a word personal to myself 
and my own undertakings. From 
time to time there have of late ap- 
peared in this journal kind words and 
references to the new magazine which 
I shall issue as a sort of companion 
to my other work: a magazine 
for young people, “The Start in 
Art, Science and Literature.” The 
first number is going through the 
press, and would have been out be- 
fore this, but for interferences una- 
voidable but unlooked for. I am 
able to make a “ World’s Fair note” 
of this because the decision to issue 
a quarterly periodical of the charac- 
ter of The Start was reached early in 
my attendance at the Fair; the in- 
fluences, suggestions, acquaintances 
made there strongly and decisively 
urging me soto do. I could say to 
Prince Wolkonsky, with an utter sin- 
cerity, that this is not business with 
me in what he regards as the tiring 
sense, though I hope as sincerely 
there will be “business” enough in it 
to float it and make it serve well the 
good purpose for which its career is 
begun. ‘The readers of UNITY may 
find The Start an “extension” only, 
but one in which the younger people, 
I believe, will find themselves in- 
terested. Ss. H. M. 


The Study Cable 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


WHERE BROOKS GO SOFTLY. By 
Charles Eugene Banks. Chicago: 
C. H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
172. $1.35.—A book of poems, as the 
title would indicate, some of which 
are wholesome and helpful, and oth- 
ers of which show a sympathy with 


th a tt Ds ee eee omnes e a 


the book’s tenor. 


UNITY 


the sad or wrong conditions of life 
that ends with depression and bitter- 
ness. Such titles as “The Bitter 
World” and “ Unrewarded ” will give 
a hint of this, but of only a part of 
There are poems of 
nature and life that are pleasanter 
reading, and confirm the belief that 
poems and songs should be uplifting 
rather than depressing. That the 
author himself feels this is indicated 
by one of his most attractive ones: 
HE WROTE FOR ALL. 
“'The world is cruel, careless, cold,” 
I sighed, “and cares for naught but 
gold! 

Why should my troubled pages plead 
A brother's woe—a brother's need ! 


ee 


My song is drowned in Mammon’s 
roar” 

(I flung my pen upon the floor ), 

“The hand that fortune stoops to bless 


Must crush the buds of tenderness.” 


My toddling wee one put the pen 
Into my trembling hand again ; 

And, clambering upon my knee, 
Said, archly: “ Papa, wite for me.” 


| wrote—a homely, childish tale 

Of hope and love—no pensive wail 

Of others’ wrongs—but what her smile 
Had wakened in my heart the while. 


And when the ink had scarcely cried, 
[ heard the song on every side; 
It filled the land from sea tosea, 
While thousands cried, “ He wrote for 


' 99 


me. J. S. 


A HANDBOOK OF RATIONAL PIETY. 
By Henry W. Crosskey, LL. D., F. G. 
S. London: Philip Green. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 173. 2s. 6d.—This book 
consists of extracts from sermons de- 
livered in the course of a lengthened 
ministry. It is carefully arranged in 
topics, and the extracts following the 
headings are brief and _ readable. 
Nearly all questions of religious im- 
port are touched upon in this volume, 
and the handling of them is able and 
often eloquent. It would be a help- 
ful book in many homes. UH. T. G. 


WE have received from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association 
the following Essays and Sermons: 
“Punishment for Sin: Is it Eter- 
nal? ” by H. Shaen Solly, M.A.; “The 
Son of Man in His Day,” by Horatio 
Stebbins; “Things Doubtful and 
Things Certain,” by George Batche- 
lor; “The Unshaken,” by James De 
Normandie; “The Great Reconcilia- 
tion,” by Henry Woods Perris; “ All 
Things for Good,” by C. H. Wellbe- 
loved. ‘They are all strong, well-con- 
sidered utterances of the essential 
truths of liberal Christianity, and 
are excellent tracts for the time, de- 
serving a wide circulation. The 
names of the authors alone are a sut- 
ficient guarantee of this. H. T. G. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE CYCLOPEDIC REVIEW OF CUR- 
RENT HisTory, which is the new 
name for the old Quarterly Review of 
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Current History, is a very useful pub 
lication for the busy man who wants 
to know what has actually been tak- 
ing place. The new arrangement 
which appears in the number for the 
second quarter, whereby the most 
widely discussed questions are given 
a special place at the beginning of 
the magazine, is, we think, an im- 
provement for which those who most 
use the magazine will be thankful. 


THE UNIVERSALIST SECRETARY, of 
Des Moines, lowa, gives evidence of 
prosperity by increasing its size two 
fold. UNITY is a willing, although 
an unintentional contributor to the 
pages of the enlarged sheet, and ex- 
tends the hope that the Secretary may 
grow in usefulness as well as in size. 


ALL the more important addresses 
presented in the Parliament—Catholic, 
Protestant, Denominational, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Chinese, Parsee, Japanese, 
Mohammedan, will be given verbatim 
exactly as they were presented. Men 
of unique interests and masters of 
many faiths, from. the ends of the 
earth, poured into the Parliament a 
wealth of aspiration, experience, 
learning, thought and worship, wholly 
unexampled in the previous history of 
our race. Agents are reporting im- 
mense success. Sales promise to equal 
that of “Grant’s Memoirs” and Stan- 
ley’s book. Good salesmen make from 
$15 to $20 a day. Exclusive territory. 
First choice to those who apply first. 
Full outfit, $1.00. Act quick. Address 
PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicago. 

November 3d, 1893. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


UPLIFTS OF HFART AND WILL. 
H. West. 2d edition. Boston: 
Ellis. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 106. 50 cents. 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Studies of Devotion 
and Worship. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 198. $1. 

GOLDEN MEMORIES OF OLD WORLD LANDS, 
or What I Saw in Europe, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. By Maria Ballard Holyoke. 
With Half-Tone Lllustrations. Ch cago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 542. 


By James 
Geo. 


Too Many 


to print; that is why we never use testimoni- 
als in our advertising. We are constantly re- 
ceiving them from all parts of the world. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food. Grocers and Druggists. 


The Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal, Devoted to the Ad- 
vancement of the Principle and Method 
of Freedom in Religion, 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


REV. 0.B FROTHINGHAM., REV. C. F. DOLE. 
F E. ABBOT, PH. D REV. T. G. MILSTED. 
FELIX ADLER, PH. D. REV. P. R. FROTHINGHAM. 
W. L. SHELDON, EDWIN D. MEAD, 
ETC., ETC, 
Subscription, $1.00 Per Year. 


Address FREE CHURCH RECORD, 


Tacoma, Washington. 
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know I ought to help them, tause 

You see, | they touldn’t talk and tell anybody.” 

bs. _ there’s ten of them, and they’re very When the mending was finished— 

Helps to H igh Living, tired at night, and apples rest them. | very neatly, too, for the work of such 

You know horses like apples dretful | Small hands—she put away needle 

SUN.—Self-sacrifice is the real miracle ‘much. Every horse has to have an and thimble very seriously, and went 
out of which all the reported apple, and sometimes they’re so tired | home “to see *bout dramma.” 

After a few days 1 hunted up my 


UNITY 
| 


| 
"bout my ’siety betause you might | 
not Know all about it. 


miracles grew. | they have to have two, and that’s) — of | 
MON.—C} fu) YO ae -manyer than dramma’s dot, and so I | little friend’s home, which proved to 
—Cheertuiness in lonely adherence | have to mend things and det some | be scarcely a syuare away. For a few 
to the right, is the endowment | money. Dramma said I must tell | rods the road approached the bouse 
of elevated characters. peoples all abuut it. Do you un’stan’ | by a steep incline. I was fortunate 
TUES.—Nature has charged every one | now?” in the time of my visit. “ Dramma” 
with his own defense as with! Il assured her that Il was very sorry | was going to have a load of coal, a 
his own support. me ry mae horses ogg * that | ve too ug poe wtpacsigy ay be 

 ” lee . should mend for me an hour a day | one horse. About midway up the hi 
i pe oer bance ot fora long time. At this the demure | the heavy wheels seemed to settle 
little mouth broke into lively smiles | down to stay, and the horse, after 
they can. as she said, “Oh, dood, dood!” and | some patient tugging, seemed to be- 
FRI.—To be really strong we must adhere | began at once to open her bag and | come discouraged. At length, in the 
to our Own means. hunt for thimble and needle, while I | midst cf whipping and scolding, the 


SAT.—Self-trust is the first secret of suc- | went to find her some work. 


cess. 
—. W. Emerson. 


THE KNIGHT. 


past 
Shall noble deeds belong : 
To-day may make us heroes true 
As those of olden song. 


We will fight, as of old, for the weak, 
the sad ; 
We go on the knightly quest, 
To turn the bad to good for man, 
And leave the better best. 


And men, they shall see that the Right 
is Joy, 
Though death may be its cost! 
That though we fail, his Right shall 
win,— 
No field of God is lost! 
—-Boys’ Songs, Rochester, N.Y. 


AN APPLE MISSION. 


One day, upon answering a gentle 
ring of my door-bell, 1 found a sweet 
little girl, five or six years old, wait- 
ing tosee me. A tiny white hand- 
kerchief was folded across her shoul- 
ders and came down to a point at the 
waist. On her left arm hung a red 
and black calico stocking-bag. A 
juaint, curious little figure she was. 
Her errand was as singular as her ap- 
pearance. 

“Will you let me mend stockings 
for you this morning, ma’am, or mit- 
tens? I will mend for five cents an 
hour, and I can mend toerably well, 
dramma says.” 

I drew her into the sitting-room, 
gave her asmall chair by the fire, and 
said: “ Now, my dear, tell me why 
you want to mend stockings for me?” 

Without appearing to heed my 
question she gravely drew from her 
bag a gray stocking, with a nicely 
mended heel. 

“Here,” she said, “is a hole lI 
mendedfor dramma yesterday. Proer- 
bly you would like a zample.” 

I praised her neatly darned “hole” 
and repeated my question. She smiled 
and said brightly, “Oh, yes, dramma 
said I should have to ’splain to you 


She had lost two or three of her first 


‘upper teeth, and the loss gave her She came and stood for a moment 
Not alone to the days of the storied | 


“many words. 


little dirl ? ” 


tidy little figure of my stocking- 

She said little as she worked, but |™ender appeared by the roadside. 
gave such attention as would bring | She seemed to have just stepped out 
great skill to many a grown member. | from the canvas of one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ sweet pictures of children. 


some trouble in the articulation of | "ear the team without speaking. 
Once she stopped her | 5he seemed to have by instinct the 
work a moment, and said, speaking | tact of an accomplished strategist 
slowly, “O, one day I didn’t know and the kindness of an angel. Soon 
what 1 sood do. I didn’t have one| She said, with a smile, “It’s pretty 
apple left, not one for dramma. I/ hard work to drive a toal team, ain’t 
save a soft one for her. She’s dood; | it?” 
dramma’s very dood. You see, one | The driver glanced down annoyed, 
of the men whipped his horse, and so | bUt the sight of her small figure and 
l had to give him an apple, too: ] | Sweet face made his features relax a 
gave him dramma’s apple, and then | little at once. 
he didn’t whip his horse no more. [| Perceiving ‘her slight advantage, 
was sorry for dramma, but she didn’t;| She said immediately, “1 think I sood 
care any when I ’splained to her; she | ty a love pat.” 
dest dive me a love pat.” | The man broke into a laugh, and 

“A love pat! What’s that?” I | said : “That’s so, chick. How’ll l 
inquired. do it?” 

“Oh, don’t you knew? It’s desta; “Pat his neck very softly with 
soft, dentle little pat on your cheek. | your hand, very softly, and I’ll dive 
I like love pats. Hain’t you dot any | him this apple; then he’ll proerbly 
pull better,” she replied, and stepped 
“Not now, my dear. God took my | at once in front of the horse, and 
little girl away to heaven when she | reached up to him a fine red apple. 
was about as old as you are.” The driver doubled up with laughter 

“Did he? Then perhaps he dave| for a moment, and then actually 
her to my mamma. Dod’s dot my | patted the neck of the horse gently 
mamma, too.” and lovingly, while the poor beast 

Something made me bend down ! munched his apple. 
and kiss her sweet cheek. She looked “Now I dess if the load ain’t too 
up quickly and said: “If my mamma’s | big he tan pull it,” said the child. 
dot your little girl, then I must tome | Surely he could and did. 
and mend for you, mustn’t I? I tould “Maybe you’re tired, too, and 
bring my things and stay, only I| would like an apple,” 1 heard the 
tan’t leave dramma, tourse.” child’s voice say, as they reached the 

She looked up at me with sweet | last step of the incline, and she of- 
blue-gray eyes, clear and pure as the | fered the man asmall apple, not so 
sky, eyes whose light shone in upon| fine a one as she had given to the 
and brightened the deep shadow of | horse. 
my own loss. “IT bilieve Il would, my beauty. 

“And what will you do in summer, | Thank ye; ye’re a trump. I won't 
little one, when there are no apples}? | hit the old hoss agin to-day, blamed 
Will you give each horse a lump of | if I will.” 


sugar?” I rose from my seat under a tree, 
“Tan 1? O, of tourse, horses | where I had retired to be out of the 
would like that. Yes, that’s dest | way, and to witness the proceedings. 


what I shall do.” 

“ How came you to have your ‘siety,’ 
as you call it?” 

“Well, you know the minister said 
I must be a little ’deavorer, and help 
people; and so I found the horses. 
Some of them draw toal all day, and 
then they’re dest dretful tired; and I 


Below me was a long shed connected 
with a railway station. Here, no 
doubt, my little “ ’deavorer” found her 
tired horses at evening, waiting for 
whatever business the last train 
might bring them. 

As one would suppose, I found my 
call at the little home very pleasant. 
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“Dramma” was an unusual old lady, 
most kind, simple, and sagacious. 
The child, always called “Dolly, 
dear,” showed me treasures of dolls 
of varied colors, materials, races, and 
names. With all her sweet graces of 
kindness and wonderful wisdom, she 
was full of all the simple ygayety of a 
child,—perhaps fuller of it because of 
those graces. 
self on having found such a little 
friend, and all Christian Endeavor 
workers on having such a co-laborer. 
When we can, in so childlike and 
trusting a spirit, work together with 
God, men will bear and forbear. 
—(folden Rule. 


Mistakes of Children. 


If only we could recognize that 
children do not mean to be irrever- 
ent! Little Lewis was really as de- 
vout as could be expected from a four- 
year-old, and sang with great fervor 
Sunday-school hymns innumerable, 
sometimes revising them after his 
own fashion or jumbling them up 
with scraps of other songs in a style 
less shocking than comical. What 
on the lips of the “* intellectual 
doubter” would have been only pro- 
fane sarcasm was irresistibly funny 
because of its innocence, when Lewis, 
his imagination fired by the first op- 
era he had ever witnessed, inextrica- 
bly mixed up Moody and Sankey and 
“The Mikado” as follows: The day 
following his attendance at the latter 
performance he burst upon the scan- 
dalized maternal vision attired, in 
imitation of his admired KoKo, in a 
patchwork crib-quilt and a feather 
duster in hishands, waving accentua- 
tion to each syllable as he capered 
about chanting : 

The will of the Lord be done, be done, 
And so you had better succumb, cumb, 
cumb! 

That, his mother says, was his 
“star” performance, although he 
very nearly reached the same height 
of ludicrous misconception when he 
retailed to the puzzled ears at home 
that 
The Lord is frizzled and conkeled every 

fole, 
his version of an Easter carol 
chorus ran: 


The Lord is risen and conquered every 
foe. 


whose 


—Philadelphia Times. 


The Right Side of Heaven. 


A little Swedish girl, walking with 
her father on a starry night, was so 
attracted by the brilliancy of the sky, 
all lit up with twinkling stars from 
one end to the other, that she seemed 
to be quite lost in her thinking. Her 
father asked what she was thinking 
of so intently. Her answer was, 
“I was just thinking, if the wrong 
side of heaven is so glorious, what 
must the right side be!” 


— Exchunge. 


Four beautiful Christmas Services with 
illstd. title pages, 5 cts. each, samples 
of the four, 15cts. Twovery fine xmas 
cantatas, samples 30 cts. each. Catalog. 
sche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, 1 


1 congratulated my- | 


! 


| 


| 
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REV. GEO, DANA BOARDMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
“Dr. Barrows is the only competent historian of the Parliament of Religions.” 
THOS. RICHEY, D. D., New York, N. Y. 


“I am of the opinion that the Rev. Dr. Barrows is of all persons the best calculated to 
write the history of the Parliament of Religions.” 


REV. JOSEPH COOK, Boston, Mass. 


“Once more my congratulations to you on your resplendent service to the truth in the 
Parliament of Religions.” 


PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


“It marks a new and important epoch in the history of religion and will stimu'ate efforts 
for the reunion of Christendom.” 


DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS GREAT HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLDS PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


IN TWO VOLUMES-—-700 PAGES EACH. 
The Only Official, Reliable, Full and Authentic Report of the Most Notable 
Congress of Modern Times. 


What did Dharmapala sav ? 

What did Joseph Cook say ? 

What did Mozoomdar say ? 

What did the Archbishop of Zante say ? 
What did Vivekananda say ? 

What did the Anglican Church say ? 
What did Prince Wolkonsky say ? 


What did Judaism say ? 
What did Christianity say ? 
What did the Buddhists say ? 
What did the Hindus say ? 

What did the Mohammedans say ? 
What did the Shintoists say ? 
What did the Confucians say ? 


What did the Parsees say ? What did Methodism say ? 
What did Cardinal Gibbons say ? What did Congregationalism say ? 


You will find it just as they said it in Dr. Barrows’ great book. 


BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMITATIONS. 


HON. CHARLES C. BONNEY, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, writes to Dr. Barrows: 
“ Your history is the only authorized publication of the kind—the only one for the prepara- 
tion of which have been furnished the original papers presented in the Parliament —the only 


_one which the writers and speakers can be expected to aid with their revision. 


CHICAGO, IllL., November 3, 1893. 
CoL. HENRY L. TURNER, President Parliament Publishing Co.: 


My Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the 2d inst., I desire to say that in my opinion 
the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., is the only person able to intelligently edit the published 
proceedings of the Parliament of Religions. He alone can accurately write the history of the 
great event. The Parliament Publishing Co., of which ycu are President, has been officially 
authorized to publish these proceedings. All other publications are necessarily unauthorized, 
unofficial, inaccurate, incomplete, and misleading. 

In view of these facts, and as a recognition of Dr. Barrows’ fitness for this work, and of 
your authority as publisher. I desire you to enter my order for five complete sets of this work. 

Yours very truly, H. N. HIGINBOTHAM, 
President World’s Columbian Exposition. 


What Dr. Barrows’ Great History of the World’s Par: 
liament of Religions is to be: There will be— 


Numerous chapters intended to give a bird’s-eye view of the various meetings, the purpose 
being, by this descriptive work, to place the reader as far as possible in the position of an at- 
tendant on the daily sessions. 

All the moreimportant addresses presented in the Parliament—Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Chinese, Parsee, Japanese, Mohammedan—will be given verbatim exactly as they 
were presented, without any touch, by introduction, annotation, or otherwise, of interference 
with the full and absolute freedom which was the basis of the Parliament. 

A specially valuable jeature of the work will be the presentation of ceitain unusually val- 
uable papers which are properly a part of the records of the Parliament, having been prepared 
for presentation during its session, but which w: re not presented, having been crowded out for 
lack of time, such as Canon Fremantle’s address on the Religious Rei nion of Christendom, a 

aper on Sacrifice, by Prof. Conrad von Orelli, ot Switzerland, “ The Civic Church,” by W. T. 
tead, etc., etc., all of which are onlv accessible to this company. 

There will be brief biographies of the leading actors in this great gathering. There will be 
some two hundred full page half-tone engravings, being portraits of the prominent partici- 
pants and reproductions of valuable photographs of religious subjects, gathered during the 
past two vears from every corner of the globe at great expense, with special view to illustrating 
the topics to be treated at the Parliament. 

There will be carefully written reports of the denominational and general religious con- 
gresses prepared by able representatives of such congresses. 

= the final chapters there will be given Dr. Barrows’ personal summing up of the entire 
work. 


An elaborate index prepared by a thoroughly competent expert will enable the reader to 
have at command at a moment’s notice every salient point of the book. 

The mechanical characteristics of the book will be clearness of type, richness of paper, 
elegance of illustrations, thoroughness of work and attractive.ess in general appearance. 


PRICE PER SET OF TWO VOLUMES. 
CLOTH, Stamped in Gold, #5.00. LEATHER, Stamped in Gold, 7.50. FULL MOROCCO, %10.00. 


Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


For territory apply to General Agents:- -Illinois, Iowa and Pacific States. Star Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Minnesota, Wisconsin and Eastern Michigan, Hill & Shuman, Chicago, IIL; 
Indiana and Pennsylvania, The Caxton Co., Chicago, I1l.; North and South Dakota, Laureate 
Publishing Co., Chicago; Iil:; Northern Ohio, Chas. Webb & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Western Michi- 
gan, Z. C. Spencer & Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Eastern New York and Connecticut, J. A. Hill « 
Co., New York; Western New York and New Jersey, Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, New York: 
Rhode Island, Pittenger & Garver, Providence, R. I.; New Hampshire, Vermont and Western 
Massachusetts, Willey «& Co., Springfield, Mass.; Eastern Massachusetts, J. Q. Adams & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Maine, Jul. A. Morrill, Springfield, Mass.; Southern Ohio and Kentucky, His- 
torical Pub. Co., Dayton, O.: Missouri, C. D. Bellows & Co., Maryville, Mo.; Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina, D. E. Luther & Co, Atlanta, Ga.; Kansas and Nebraska, Burke « 
Chamberlin, Omaha, Neb.; Virginia, L. Rich & Co., Richmond, Va.; Texas, B. M. Brown, Ft- 
Worth, Texas; West Virginia, S$. E. Preston, Barnoursville, W. Va. 


PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. — 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


Tee Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 


BY EV. W. W. FENN. 


_—_ 


LESSON X. 


“THE SHEPHERD-GOD.” 


The Lord is my shepherd. 
—Psalm xxiii. 1. 
And yet the spirit inmy heart 
Says, wherefore should I pray 
That thou shouddst seek me with thy love, 
Since thou dost seek alway ? 


And dost not even wait until 
IT urge my steps to Thee; 
But in the darkness of my life 
Art coming still to me. 
—J. W. Chadwick. 


Picture: Shepherd and Ch. 


Jacque. 

Does it excite surprise that while 
there are sO many pictures of Jesus as 
the Good Shepherd, some one of which 
may be already on the walls of our 
school-room, this apparently  non- 
religious picture should have been 
preferred ? If, however, Jac jue’s 
picture seem not to be religious, the 
fault is in us and not in the picture. 
For it was a scene like that depicted 
here out of which Jesus drew the 
thought of God which we are to study 
to-day. Notethat many precious verses 
in the Old Testament did not help him 
to interpret the scene, but is it not 
easy to imagine that when one day 
Jesus saw a shepherd watching his 
flock, or wandering over the hills in 
search of a sheep that had strayed 
away, he said to himself,—Even so Ged 
cares for and seeks his wandering chil- 
dren, he cannot be less mindful of 
them than this shepherd is of his 
flock; and then, remembering that he 
must treat men as God treatad them, 
he felt that he, too, must make it 
the business of his life to seek and 
to save that which was lost. This 
picture has been chosen that from it 
we may learn, as Jesus learned 
from the same scene in real life, a 
thought of God to which he was led 
under the guidance of his method. 
Look at the face of thisshepherd as he 
stands surrounded by his sheep on the 
crest of a hill: it tells of alertness and 
trained watchfulness: if danger threat- 
ened the flock, that man would not run 
away like a cowardly hireling, for he 
and his sheep have grown to know and 
love each other. The sheep are not 
afraid of him, and would huddle about 
him if they were in peril. As the 
shepherd is tothe sheep so God is to 
his children. 

What is the shepherd thought of 
God ?—God is both the strong pro- 
tector of his children and the 
seeker after those who wander. 


(a) The Protector God. This is a 
favorite thought in the Old Testament. 
Indeed, it is everywhere a primitive 
notion of God. There is an invisible 
war-lord who fights in defense of his 
and and its people. In the Old Testa- 


Sheep, by 


ment we find that idea of God ex- 
pressed under the figure of ashepherd : 
in the book of the Kings David says 
that as he, a shepherd-boy, had been 
true to his trust, and had saved his 
lambs from the wild beasts, so the Lord 
would be as faithful to him now as he/| 
had been to his flock. If we could be- 
lieve the sweet twenty-third Psalm of 
Davidiec authorship, we might find | 
its origin in this incident. But no'| 
one could have said trustfully, The 
Lord is my shepherd, who had not 
seen or been a faithful shepherd. 
Frequently in the prophets of the cap- | 


tivity the belief appears that God is | 
the shepherd of Israel, but almost in- | 
variably the tender side of the shep- 
herd’s life is brought forward. Atten- | 
tion is fastened not so much upon the | 
firm, unyielding front toward the foes 
as toward the gentle, tender watchful- 
ness Over the flock. The powerful God, | 
jealous for his reputation of invincible 
might, is also the God of loving watch- 
fulness over his people Israel. Still, | 
however, he is the shepherd of Israel | 
alone, and it is for the flock rather 
than for its individual members 
that he cares. During the period. 
which has been called the “four 
centuries of silence” (not quite 


must be given at least the Book 
of Daniel and many of the psalms), 


we find a heightening sense of the im-| by the example of the elder brother, 
portance of the individual, but at the | 


/asray ?” 


‘ing but a seeking God. 


ac- | 
curately, however, since to this period | 


“The good shepherd gceth 
after that which is lost until he find 
it.” We touch here one of the most 
significant elements of Jesus’ thought 
of God. To the most of his contempo- 


_raries, God was a sovereign sitting afar 


off waiting for man to keep perfectly 


his law before sending the blessed 
Messianic kingdom for which all were 


looking. But Jesus held that God took 
the initiative; that he was not a wait- 
Man was not 
to work to bring God's blessing, he was 
to live and labor in the inspiration of 


_God’s present and unvarying blessing. 


This idea is found in the Old Testament 
where it is taught that God chose 


_Abraham and led him out of his home 


in the far East, and chose Jacob rather 
than Esau with no reason save his own 
will. God did not wait till Abraham 
got to Canaan and found him there: 


ihe revealed himself to Abraham and 


led him to Canaan. Paul, too, has this 
thought; in fact, as we shall see later 
on, it is one of his constructive ideas, 
salvation by grace and not of works. 


The reason why the parable of the 


shepherd was chosen instead of the 
prodigal son is that in the latter para- 
ble the father goes to meet his son only 
when he sees him almost at home. If 
Jesus had been giving the parable to 
illustrate his thought of God instead 
of to sting the Pharisees into shame 


he would have represented the father 
) Ose: nple | as seeking his child in the far country. 
trust and confidence in God. God's | God protecting and seeking each one of 
eye was upon the _ individual, but | his children even in the far country of 
ib “eo 7 = of ee waaay _evil—this is Jesus’ thought, illustrated 
not oO enaer care. ortions O! | by the parable of the shepherd. 

the book of Job (particularly the sev- : What aed did this el have upon 
enth chapter) sound like the protest of | : 

a sensitive soul against these two ten- | Jesus ?—It led bim to a shepherd 
— rm werent nev am _ hearn* red life, loving all and seeking the 
anxious and full of fear. In addi-| /0St 


same time a loss of the old-time simple 


tion, as we have previously seen, the | 
ethical idea of righteousness had been | 


virtually lost, and the ceremonial, fo- 
rensic thought had taken its place: 
hence there was fear that God’s anger 
might be over the individual because 
of some unintentional oversight. Then 
Jesus came, to whom the individual, 
not the nation or Humanity, was the 
center of interest and the individualiz- 
ing tendency reached its culmination in 
him, the bearer ofa lyric faith. He 
swept away all dread born of the 
scruples of ca3uistry, and _ re-estab- 
lished ordinary every-day goodness and 
kindness as the ideals of conduct, So 
his teaching of God’s watchfulness over 
the individual was bright and cheery. 
his eye was upon men for good. “The 
very hairs of vour head are all num- 
bered.” As the good shepherd know- 
eth his own sheep by name, so God was 
the protector of all his children, indi- 
vidually and not merely collectively. 
The nearest approach to this personal 
care in the Old Testament is in the 91st 
Psalm, evidently of very late date, 
but even here itis only the righteous 
for whom God cares and whom he pro- 
tects. Jesus taught that God s love went 
out to all his children, to the unjust 
as well as the just. The good shep- 
herd watches over the unruly sheep no 
less, but rather more, than over those 
who never stray from the fold. Jesus 
conceived of the shepherd-God as the 
protector of each human soul. 

(b) The Seeking God. “If any man 
have a hundred sheep and one of them 
be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine and go unto the moun- 


[tains and seek that which goeth 


The familiar parable of the good 
shepherd, in which Jesus explicitly ap- 


plies that title to himself, is found only 


in the Fourth Gospel, and hence is not 
certainly authentic: nevertheless there 
is abundant proof that he tried to be 
what he believed God was. He cer- 
tainly cared for men as individuals. 
The personal emphasis is one of the 
most noticeable traits in Jesus. His 
method of social reformation was by 
individual uplifting, if indeed so- 
cial improvements as such ever com- 
mended themselves to him. He put 
the individual man face to face with 
God with no priest or form or rite be- 
tween the two. This was an advance up- 
on the corporate idea which prevails in 
the Old Testament, where usually the 
nation is regarded as the unit, but it is 
clear to us that there was a great truth 
in the earlier conception which Jesus ig- 
nored. The personal ilea of Jesus must 
be combined with the national idea of 
the Old Testament. Society and the 
individual develop together with re- 
ciprocal influence. As individuals grow 
better, society will improve, but also as 
society improves the environment in 
which its new members are born and 
educated, individuals will improve also. 
God’s care is over the individual, only, 
however, to fashion him into a perfect 
member of the human brotherhood : 
the national. or social, and the personal 


ideal must be one since both are ex- 
pressions of the one God, and both in- 
dividual and nation are rooted in the 
eternal life. It follows therefore that 
in this particular the individualistic 
thought of God, as Jesus held it, needs 
to be complemented by the national- 
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istic thought found in the earlier proph- 
ets. The care of nature is that the 
evolution of unselfishness shall go on 
in every human soul and therefore is 
that care operative, in numberless 
ways, upon all. If God cares only that 
all men should be good his care must 
be for saint and sinner alike. We 
should have to limit on one side the 
idea of Jesus, who obviously extended 
that care into regions where it does 
not prevail, and we are obliged to inter- 
pret the words of Jesus into different 
phraseology ; but when we limit the 
care of God to care for goodness and 
think of Him as working in and 
through nature, the belief of Jesus is 
seen to be true. The care of God over 
every soul, of evil and good alike, is 
manifest in nature. 

We saw in the last lesson how Jesus 
devoted himself toseeking the outcasts 
and now the motive has been made clear. 
He sought the lost because he believed 
that God wasseeking them. The good 
shepherd cannot rest while one ot his 
sheep is out of the fold. It can hardly 
be denied that Jesus stopped short of 
the logical outcome of this thought 
and even taught some things incon- 
sistent with it. That there were some 
doomed to eternal punishment in the 
outer darkness, he seems to have be- 
lieved. Assuredly the great world out- 
side of Israel did not have place in his 
thought: he was so much interested in 
the individuals whom he met daily that 
the all-embracing Humanity did not 
come into mind. But in his best mo- 
ments Paul believed in the final perfec- 
tion not only of all men but of the 
material universe as well. The Shep- 
herd-God brings all home to perfection 
at last. 

It is commonly said that Jesus’ 
peculiar contribution to religious 
thought was his belief in the Father- 
hood of God. But of course father- 
hood is a word of quality, denoting a 
certain attitude of being. And that 
attitude must ba the same that has 
been described in the parable of the 
shepherd. Ordinarily in the Old Testa- 
ment where God is called Father, it is 
the nation that is his son, but Jesus 
taught that each individual is son of 
God. The Father cares for and seeks 
each child as the shepherd his sheep. 
We have approached the same truth 
along a less familiar road while think- 
ing of the Shepherd-God. The ideas 
attaching to the fatherhood of God de- 
pend upon the kind of fatherhood a 
man has experienced. To a typical 
Roman, it is doubtful whether God the 
father would have been a tender and 
loving being. As Jesus Jearned from 
the faithful shepherd the faithfulness 
of God, so from Joseph he must have 
learned to speak so constantly of God 
as his father. It speaks well for Joseph 
that Jesus found no word that better ex- 
pressed his wondrous thought of God 
than the name of Father. 


Questions. 

The Picture.—A shepherd is an un- 
familiar object in this country—why ? 
Do you remember any stories about 
Sshepherd-boys in Palestine, Scotland 
or elsewhere?’ How much do you sup- 
pose Jesus had seen of a shepherd's 
life ? 

The Protecting God.—What do you 
think of the truth of the 9lst Psalm ” 
How does the Psalm compare with a 
Similar expression in Emerson's Essay 
on Worship? Have you read Mr. Gan- 
nett’s sermon on “ The Fall of the Spar- 
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row”? Are our words meaningless 
when we speak of “The Protecting 
God”? Compare Jesus’ idea of God’s 
watchful care with that of the Old 
Testament in respect to (a) individual 
or national, (b) kindly or jealous, (c) 
particular or universal. 

The Seeking God.—Do you see any 
difference between the two ideas of the 
seeking and the waiting God? How 
has the Orthodox church compared 
with the Unitarian in respect to its 
ideal of the seeking God ? “ Since Thou 
dost seek alway ”"—what does Mr. Chad- 
wick mean by this? What is it to be 
found by God? Is it the same thing as 
finding God ? 

The Personal Klement in Jesus.—How 
did Jesus compare with his contempo- 
raries and with the earlier prophets in 
his individualism?’ Canon Fremantle 
has a book on “The World as Subject 
of Redemption "—what would Jesus 


have said to the idea, Paul, Isaiah, 
Calvin, Channing’? Personal and so- 
cial evolution—Is one the cause of the 
other or do they proceed side by side ” 

The Fatherhood of God.—Did Jesus 
mean anything more by it than we 
have already discovered in the “Shep- 
herd-God”? “God is our Father "— 
What idea would a Roman have got 
from that? a Jew? a Teuton? Can you 
think of any children nowadays who 
might be afraid of God if they heard 
him called father ? 


Mrs. J. CG. Jaynes’s “ Lessons on the 
Life of Jesus,” a series of thirty-six 
illustrated lessons, is recommended 
to those who do not wish to buy the 
more expensive photographs. ‘They 
are for sale at this office at 25 cents 
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Wotes from the field 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The work at this 
‘university town starts with the system 
and scholarship that characterize its 
minister. The morning themes up to 
the holidays include: “The New Aim 
of the Christian Church,” “ Fifteen 
Years in a College Town,” “ The 
World's Fair,” “The Increase of 
Faith,” “Sermons Which Little Chil- 
dren Preach Us,” “ Rev. B. Fay Mills 
and the State University,” “ Revivals 
True and False:” while the Sunday 
evening sermons are “ On Jesus and his 
Religion, ””—taking up “Sources of In- 
formation,” “ Miraculous Birth.” “The 
Messiahship,” “Jesus and Miracles,” 
“Jesus and Old Testament Predic- 
tions,” “Jesus and Resurrection,” “ Je- 
sus Among the World's Great Teach- 


ers,” “Jesus and Humanity’s Ideal,” 
Mrs. Sunderland’s bible class studies 


“The Origin, History, and Doctrines of 
the Various Churches and Religiou:; 
Movements of Christendom,” and the 
Unity Club has its cheap and interest- 


ing lecture course, containing such 
names as Savage, of Boston, and Na- 
varkar, of Bombay. And not content 


with .the past, it is proposed to organ- 
ize a Young Men’s Guild, that should 
correspond to the King’s Daughters 
among the young women. 

Helena, Mont.—A ReEticious TouR 
OF THE WORLD.—Mr. Crooker, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society, will begin 
on November 5th, 1893, a course of Sun- 
day evening sermons at the G. A. R. 
Hall. An effort will be made to de- 
scribe th2 religious conditions and 
tendencies in non-Christian lands. 
Nov. 5, The Religious Crisis in Japan: 
Nov. 12, The Ways of the Spirit in 
China: Nov. 19, The Buddhist Out- 
look: Nov. 26, The Brahmans of India; 
Dec. 3, Hindu Sects: Jains, Sikhs, and 
Others: Dec. 10, The Star in the East: 
The Brahmo-Somaj: Dec. 17, The Chil- 
dren of Promise: The Jews; Dec. 31, 
New Life in the Moslem World; Jan. j, 
Missions: Fruits and Failures. This 
work has been planned in order to ex- 
tend the interest in comparative re- 
ligion awakened by the recent Parlia- 
ment of Religions. Later in the winter 
another course will probably be given, 
in which a study will be made of re- 
ligious conditions and tendencie; in 
Christian lands. 

Boston, Mass.— Mr. Savage's church 
has recently sent another hundred dol- 
lar contribution to the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. The Western Con- 
ference at the present time stands not 
only for the non-doctrinal basis in Uni- 
tarlanism,—the Unitarianism that be- 
lieves that the moral law is a sufficient 
foundation for the religious life and 
fellowship,—but it also stands for a 
missionary work administered on the 
eround. Unitarians who believe that 
the Western field can best be tilled by 
Western organizations, with their cen- 
ter in the West created and erected by 
the West, may well show their sym- 
pathies, as Mr. Savage’s church has, 
by lending a hand in this high work. 
Let others go and do likewise. 

Milford, N. H.—The pastor of the 
church in this place has just closed a 
course of five lectures to the public, 
embracing the five Sunday evenings of 
the month. The audiences have regu- 
larly inereased. The subjects have 
been Henry Wilson, William Lloyd 
Garrison, c ‘harles Sumner, Theodore 
Parker, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Mr. Rich has been urged to repeat 
these lectures in the town hall, and 
may do so later. A second course is 
under way for the Sunday evenings of 
November. 

Besides this he is arranging for a 
course of ten lectures on “The Religions 
and Larger Sects of the World,” part 
to be gi en in the town hall and part 
in the church. The subjects to be 
treated are: 

Confucianism and Buddhism, 
native born Japanese divine, 
Kitashima: Mohammedanism, by M’‘d 
Alexander Russell Webb, if his serv- 
ices can be secured: Judaism, by one of 
its strong believers: Spiritualism, by 
the Secretary of the American Psychi- 
cal Society: Roman Catholicism, by 
Rev. Father Hughes, who received his 
seven years’ education in Rome and is 
a fine orator: Universalism, by Rev. 
Rexford, D. D., and Methodism, 
the Baptist faith, Swedenborgianism, 
and Orthodox Congregationalism to fol- 
low, the course to be closed by the pas- 
tor on “ The Religion Universal.” 


Rutherford, N. J.— Rev. G. H. 
ger, the pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at this place, has awakened considera- 
ble interest by inviting the ministers 
of all other denominations in the place 
to deliver from his pulpit sermons on 
the essentials of their faith. These 
are not to be controversial, but in the 
line of general information. 
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Horsford’s Acia Preanhate. 
The Best Tonic Known, 
furnishing sustenance to both 
and body. 


Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 
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The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
icties have been identified; but for all local. 

athical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
60 differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
wing sense of community of work and in- 
erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND’S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish) 


cor- 
W. W. 


, Indiana 


Bad- | 


En 


eee 


avenue and 33d street. Minis- 


ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist) 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 2th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafiin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish 
ington boulevard and 
Stoltz, Minister. 


Isaac S. Moses, 


. R. 


), corner Wash- 
Union Park. Joseph 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the pastor, will preach at 11 a.m. on 
the “ The Temptation of Jesus. ’ 
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‘The following | ‘hances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 
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4209 ELLIS AVENU E.—\Mrs. J. A. MeKin- 
ney can furnish good rooms and board to any 
in need of a home, 


MRS. H. H. RICH. 3722 Lake avenue, one 
block and three doors south of Douglas Station, 
Illinois Central Railroad: ten minutes to Fair 
Grounds Most delightful rooms, with lake 
views. Very moderate prices. Excellent meals 
near at low rates. 
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Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 
them strength and make 
their milk rich. 


scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers andmakes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
Strength to growing children. 


Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


TOKULOGY 


In the Wilds o’ Africa. A missionary agent 
writes: “I have sold TOKOLOGY in various 
parts of South Africa ; it gives universal satis- 
faction, and is pronounced a God-send.” Pre- 
paid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to 
agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St..Chicago 
tor high 


INSTRUMENTS “cca” PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE, MARKSBORO, New Jersey. 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ CUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


By Avice B. StockHam, M. D., 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEFH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back.” ** Prob- 
lems in American Society.” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, Loth outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen'in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible: and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What chanees in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved: and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 

CONTENTS. 

lutroduction: The New Bible: J. Errors in 
the Bible; Il. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority; Appendir;: Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —brooklyn Standard-Union. 


He has been very successful. and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma. and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 
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Hreetnowght Library. 


ALL FOR $1.50. 


Evolution. 


By B. F. Underwood Price 6 cents 


| The World’s Parliament of Religions. 


By Tenney 
The Gods. 
By Ingersoll (with likeness)....Price 20 cents 
Ingersoll Before the Unitarian 
Club Price 6 cents 
Mvyth of the Great Deluge. 
By McCann 
Evolution of the Devil. 
By Henry Frank Price 25 cents 
The BrunoMonument in Rome, Price 12 cents 
Church and State. 
et i 
Religion o0 Humanity. 
By Benwell Price 15 cents 
Ingersoll on Roscoe Conkling ..Price 4 cents 
Dwight L. Moody. 
By Susan H. Wixon 
Christian Religion. 
By an Old Farmer 
God in the Constitution. 
Sr SEE GS CRGer ceca Gs eae ka Price 10 cents 
Effacement ot Christianity. 
By Holy oake 
Life and Career of Bradlaugh. 
By Holyoake Price 15 cents 
Ingersoll’s Address on Thomas 
raine Price 6 cents 
Standing Up for Jesus. 
By H. L. Green 
Religion in the Republic. 
By M. A. Freeman Price 6 cents 
Never-Ending Life Assured by Science. 
By Tenney Price 6 cents 
Charles Darwin (I]lustrated). 
By Flower & Wakeman 
Jehovah Interviewed 


Price 10 cents 


Price 15 cents 
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Price 5 cents 


Price 15 cents 
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4 cents 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 
The Oriental Christ. 


(HUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinau people 
sbrink back. . Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshne s of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ted into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theolouy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. ‘hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying. Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon: 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—C/ristian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philagophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. Heis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Or ental mind. This fa-cinating book comes 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.— 7/e 
(Critic. 
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LESSED BE DRUDGERY,.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made ; aper cover, lic. 
Unity Pblishing Company, Chicago. 


A CHORUS 


OF FAITH 


By Many Voices, 


as Heard at the 


Parliament of Religions. 


A Compilation Edited by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The book will contain the high passages selected from the vari- 
ous addresses at the Parliament of Religions; those emphasizing 
the points of unity, reflecting the common elements of Universal 


Religion found in all religions. 


Ready by November id5th. Subscriptions solicited. 
Fill out and detach accompanying blank: 


| Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 


IT inclose herewith $ 


in payment ot................. 


copies of A Chorus of Faith, bound in 


Signed 


Address 


| Bound in Cloth, 81.50. 
| Bound in Paper, .50. 


